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At the end of 1956 our Deposits amounted 
to £1,198 millions. Here are four of the 
chief ways in which we have employed 
these vast sums entrusted to our care :— 


Advanced to Trade, Industry, Agriculture 


and other borrowers : £337 millions 


Invested in British Government Securities, 


including Treasury Bills: £554 millions 


. . . , 
Loaned at Call or short notice to the 


Money Market : £76 millions 


Held as Cash : 
wT 
LLOYDS BANK 


LIMITED 


£94 millions 
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THE THREE PILLARS 


the flexibility of this country’s foreign policy and the 

empiricism with which it has approached world affairs. 
The Englishman, Count Keyserling wrote, is like a good hunt- 
ing dog: he does not think; he acts by instinct. The so-called 
splendid isolation of the nineteenth century was rather an 
attempt to be ready for eventualities as they occurred than 
anything approaching Lord Beaverbrook’s variations on the 
theme. Of course, there were constants: the Straits, the 
Russians in Hither Asia, the control of the Dutch and Belgian 
coasts, freedom of the seas—all these were factors in British 
foreign policy which might be relied on to produce traditional 
and immediate responses. They were unconscious perhaps, 
but nevertheless existed. 

However, even in those days, when Britain’s power in the 
world was relatively far greater, a threat to our interests 
would be met with due consideration for the Concert of 
Europe. It was this, indeed, which provided the essence of a 
genuinely Conservative foreign policy. It was unreformed 
Whigs like Palmerston or Radicals like Chamberlain who 
were inclined to damn the consequences. If we compare the 
recent behaviour of the Conservative Government over Suez 
with, for example, the policies pursued by Lord Salisbury 
over the delimitation of African frontiers, or even over 
Fashoda, there is no question as to which was the more 
moderate and the more successful. Success and moderation 
are, indeed, inseparable in foreign affairs, and it is not the 
least of the charges against British policy during the last two 
years that it abandoned principles which a true Conservative 
tradition could have taught it—a tradition of diplomacy 
working within a system of powers whose interests and 
opinions had as much right to be considered as our own. 

* * * 


To set British foreign policy on the right path once again 
Mr. Macmillan will have to consider carefully the nature of 
the system within which it must operate. The dominating 
factors are, on the one hand, the division of the world into 
two rival blocks and, on the other, the greatly decreased 
power of this country when compared to either of the two 
principal countries engaged, Russia and America. Given the 
intensification of the clash as well as the fact that Soviet 
ideology at the moment appears irreconcilably hostile to our 
own, Britain must necessarily choose the American side. 
Sir Anthony Eden’s hope of gaining some freedom of 
manoeuvre between the two died in the flames of Budapest. 
Sentiment and economics bind us to America’s side, but 
present Russian policies far more. The foundation of British 
policy must therefore be the Atlantic alliance: it follows from 
this that some subordination of purely British interests to 
those of the West as a whole is unavoidable. 

It may not be particularly agreeable to see our traditional 


]« the past British statesmen have prided themselves on 


position in the Middle East being treated as a vacuum to be 
filled up by America, but we should recognise that the vital 
thing is that the West should win a struggle, which it is in 
grave danger of losing, by whatever means seem best adapted 
to that end and through the agency of whatever country is 
in the best position to carry them out. Moreover, what used 
to be called Britain’s ‘special position’ with regard to America 
gave us considerable influence over Washington’s policies 
until it was thrown away over Suez. The part played by 
Britain at the first Geneva conference was a genuinely con- 
structive one and suggests the type of power it is possible for 
us to wield within the Atlantic alliance. The role of candid 
friend may be useful to the world and ourselves, but is is 
only possible as long as the Americans are convinced both 
of our candour and our friendship. 
a o * 


The conditions of the cold war then make the Atlantic 
alliance the basis of our foreign policy. But they have made 
the maintenance and development of the Commonwealth no 
less urgent. A large portion of our influence in the world 
today depends on London being the centre of a loose con- 
federation of independent States and, incidentally, the hub 
of the only political system in the Western world to form a 
bond between Asian, African, and European. To extend the 
Commonwealth and bring to full membership of it those of 
our colonies which are not yet entirely self-governing is a 
major British interest. It is also a major Western interest. Ever 
since Lenin, Communists have recognised that the easiest 
way to attack capitalist States was through their colonies— 
in the first instance by supporting nationalist movements, 
then by organising a take-over by the local party. The greatest 
successes of Communism since the war have been gained 
among peoples susceptible to the rallying call against 
colonialism. Every Nkrumah or Tengku Abdul Rahman to 
appear as a national leader is a defeat for Soviet policy, but 
this implies an enlightened policy on the part of the governing 
power. With nationalism spreading in Africa and Asia, we 
can only fight fire with fire. While a real determination to 
grant independence is the most effective weapon against 
local Communist Parties, who are controlled from Moscow 
and seem frequently to sacrifice national in favour of purely 
Russian interests, one Cyprus or Suez does harm out of all 
proportion to its frequency. A progressive colonial policy is 
an essential corollary of successful British foreign policy 
and it should be one of Mr. Macmillan’s chief aims to gain 
time for that policy to develop. 

But, if the cold war has increased the urgency of trans- 
forming empire into Commonwealth, it has also created a 
new relationship between ourselves and Western Europe. 
With the technical advances that have culminated in atomic 
warfare, with a ruthless potential enemy on the Elbe, our 
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fate is now so bound up with that of Europe that 
some form of closer association on other levels 
is merely an acknowledgement of the fact that we 
must make the best of our geographical position. 
As Mr. Graham Hutton points out on another 
page, Britain is now far more a European than 
it is a world power. 

Fortunately, there are signs that the new 
government realises this. Mr. Macmillan anc 
Thorneycroft have always been partisans of 
greater British integration with Europe, and their 
task will be made easier by the fact that the isola- 
tionist section of their own party will not dare 
to risk overthrowing them at a time when it 
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would mean almost certain defeat in the country. 

The American alliance, the Commonwealth 
and an increasingly unified Europe—these must 
be the pillars of the framework within which 
British policy is to develop. Questions like those 
posed by the present situation in the Middle East 
can only be solved with reference to it, and the 
part which the UN has to play in future world 
affairs will be effective only if a network of stable 
associations among member States can be pro- 
moted. On this basis with prudence and modera- 
tion Mr. Macmillan may be able to reconstruct 
the wreckage which has accumulated at the 
Foreign Office over the last six months. 


France and the Common Market 


By DARSIE 


HE French Revolution has left France with 
f passion for universal ideas and a social 
system based on a wide distribution of small 
properties. Frenchmen grow up accustomed to 
this state of affairs, which produces results very 
confusing to foreigners. An electorate in which 
small shopkeepers, artisans, farmer-owners are so 
numerous, and in which often even an industrial 
wage-earner may Own a small house, can indeed 
be fired by general ideas, but is apt to find that 
in practice they conflict with particular interests 
concerning vast sectors of the electorate. Alter- 
nately, the particular interests may be confused 
with the general ideas. Thus the mob of Algiers 
Frenchmen—small property-owners or (often 
very similar) small office-holders—can sing with 
deep conviction the revolutionary ‘Chant du 
Départ, totally oblivious of the fact that the 
liberty of which this speaks was associated in 
the minds of those who first sang it at Marat’s 
funeral with equality, whereas they desire above 
all things te be spared equality with the Moslem 
majority in Algeria. 

This week and last, the French newspaper 
reader has been offered long reports of the debate 
in the National Assembly on the Common 
Market, the project for creating a customs union 
between France, Italy, Germany and the Benelux 
after a transitional period of between twelve and 
seventeen years. It was France, in the postwar 
years, that took the initiative in promoting 
schemes for uniting Europe. It is to the honour 
of M. Guy Mollet that to advance this cause is 
certainly his greatest ambition. But it was also 
France that buried EDC with M. Guy Mollet’s 
one-time political ally, M. Mendés-France, acting 
as sexton after the ‘octogenarian chief’ M. 
Edouard Herriot had swung the poll-axe. 

On this occasion M. Mollet was asking for a 
resolution of general approval so as to strengthen 
the hands of the French negotiators in Brussels. 
M. Mollet carefully chose his Ministers so as to 
have as strongly European a government as pos- 
sible. He refused the Ministry of Foreign Affairs 
to M. Mendés-France a year ago because he did 
not believe him to be as profoundly convinced 
as he is himself that Europe must be ‘made’ and 
made now. He was right in his suspicion, for 
M. Mendés-France has made the most effective 
criticism of M. Mollet’s Common Market. 


The government spokesmen, he urged, had been 
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Paris 
less than frank on the most vital issues—tax 
burdens, social service burdens, agriculture and 
overseas territories. On none of these had France 
received satisfaction. Her partners’ willingness to 
allow her temporarily to maintaim her system of 
compensatory taxes and rebates to defend her 
balance of trade only meant, he argued, that once 
inside the Common Market she would have to 
overhaul her financial and social insurance struc- 
ture so as to be able to compete with her partners. 
She would also have to devaluate at their bidding. 
She would in fact lose all autonomy in financial, 
economic and social policy. The basic fact about 
her tax structure is that it is designed to please the 
small property-owner, who is prepared to slave 
for a relatively small income provided he is his 
own master and not bothered too much by the 
tax collector. Hence the importance of French 
indirect taxes, and her relatively low direct taxes. 
Structurally related to this is the French system 
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of social insurance to which the State does not 
contribute (for lack of the revenue it would draw 
from a higher income tax) and which, therefore, 
falls very heavily on the employer. Both the 
indirect taxes and the social insurance (including 
very big family allowances) swell French costs. 
A modernised tax system is one of the greatest 
needs of France, but it is very difficult for an 
unstable government to carry through the neces- 
sary reforms, especially with a chronic and grow- 
ing deficit. There would be no reserve for the 
period during which revenue from the old sources 
had ceased to come in and that from the new had 
not begun to. Similarly, French legislation and 
administrative practice is designed to keep alive 
a large number of uneconomic small farms and 
small shops. The small farmer and the small 
shopkeeper form powerful sectors of the 
electorate. Any French planner must desire to 
reduce their number..Any French politician will 








tell the planner how desperately difficult it ig 
for any government to stay in power, and to do 
so. M. Mendés-France’s speech on the Common 
Market was, amongst other things, a plea that 
France should set her financial and economic 
house in order before going into a customs union, 
The real but unpublishable answer to that is the 
enormous difficulty of doing any such thing unless 
France is placed in a framework which puts 
irresistible pressure behind the reformers. 


M. Mollet has made it clear that the European 
Customs Union, to his mind, also offers the only 
solution of France’s African problems. She can 
no longer provide an economic motor of sufficient 
power to hope to keep her African territories 
within her orbit unaided. A six-power European 
Customs Union might have the necessary power 
of attraction. This idea was greeted with horror 
when first mooted a few years ago. Now it is 
being proclaimed as an obvious truth by the 
parachute general in charge of the maintenance 
of order in Greater Algiers. But as in the case of 
France’s internal fiscal and social insurance 
arrangements, so in this, it is doubtful whether 
French opinion has woken up to the sort of terms 
on which her European partners would enter into 
a Eurafrican scheme. The French proposal is 
that each should contribute to. a development fund 
in proportion to national income. French critics 
fear that even so she will be left paying for 
military defence and administrative costs, while 
her neighbours undersell her on the African 
market and finally take over political direction. 
It is, indeed, scarcely likely that other European 
powers would wish to be involved in the quarrel 
with Islam that is implicit in France’s Algerian 
policy. For this reason alone they must make 
political conditions. 


That, however, may well have occurred to, and 
been secretly welcomed by, the advocates of 
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European Union. May it not in fact at last pro- 
vide an exit from the blind alley in which France 
finds herself? European Union, said M. Maurice 
Faure, the Vice-Minister for Foreign Affairs in 
charge of the Brussels negotiations, is the road 
of salvation, but not the road of facility. It is 
indeed a road that may have very unpleasant 
surprises for many Frenchmen, but it is probably 
the only one that will provide employment and 
wide perspectives on to the future for the 800,000 
French boys and girls that have been added yearly 
to the population since the war. The increased 
size of the average French family is in itself a 
farewell to the society based on a mosaic of small 
properties. The reforms that the Common Market 
will impose on France will also be those that the 
interests of this young generation require. With 
this large, young generation, France will be able 
to hold her own in a united Europe however 
uncomfortable the process of adjustment. 
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Portrait of the Week 


By seventy-four votes to 
two (France and Israel) 
the General Assembly of 
the United Nations called 
last Saturday for an 
Israeli withdrawal behind 
the old armistice lines; 
and Mr. Dag Hammar- 
skjéld has since been 
spending weary hours 
with the Israeli and 
Egyptian representatives 
§ in New York, trying to 
get them both to see what the UN thinks. Mr. 
Ben-Gurion, the Prime Minister of Israel, has 
said that Israel is willing to withdraw her troops 
from the Gaza strip and the shores of the Gulf 
of Aqaba, provided that the former area is 
policed by Israel under UN supervision and the 
latter occupied by UN troops to ensure free navi- 
gation to Elath. He has also renewed previous 
offers to sign a peace treaty with Israel’s Arab 
neighbours. As Britain voted against Israel on the 
resolution, he and his countrymen are unlikely 
to pay much attention to Mr. Selwyn Lloyd's 
announcement on Tuesday that no country could 
claim sovereignty over the Gaza strip or the 
western shore of the Gulf of Aqaba—particularly 
as he admitted that this matter had ‘to some 
extent’ been taken out of British hands. 

Farther to the south hostilities have continued 
on the borders of the Yemen and the Aden pro- 
tectorate, and there has been some crafty diplo- 
matic bargaining over the possibility of talks. In 
Cyprus, too, there has been increased tension, 
following clashes between Greek and Turkish 
Cypriots. Yet another curfew has been imposed 
on Nicosia after several Greek-owned shops were 
set on fire in a retaliatory raid following the death 
of a Turkish-Cypriot police constable. 

The Polish general elections ended in what 
appears to have been an even more decisive vic- 
tory for Gomulka than had been forecast; all the 
more impressive in that the electorate showed 
just enough discrimination in their choice to 
demonstrate that this was not just another elabor- 
ately rigged totalitarian demonstration. 

In Morocco trouble has broken out again—a 
revolt in the Tafilalet province, while the Sultan 
is away on a Mediterranean cruise. M. Maurice 
Faure, the Vice-Minister for Foreign Affairs, 
joined him at the weekend for consultations on 
his liner at Cannes; encouraging the belief that 
the French Government is contemplating a 
change of policy in North Africa. But the French 
Government has been absorbed in other business, 
with M. Mollet successfully guiding the Common 
Market resolution through the Assembly. 

Britain herself, M. Mollet asserted, is prepared 
to cross the Rubicon into Europe; and it really 
looks as if she is. Opinions differed whether Mr. 
Macmillan’s three-tiered cabinet pudding, when 
finally put on view, was fresh-baked or half- 
baked; and whether it was designed to satisfy the 
Right-wing appetites, as the Manchester Guardian 
insisted, or to appease the Left wing, as the Daily 
Express complained. But on one point there is 
General agreement, that this is a ‘European’ 
Cabinet, with such prominent Europeanists as 








Mr. Peter Thorneycroft, Sir David Eccles and 
Mr. Duncan Sandys all elevated to positions of 
influence. 


Parliament reassembled after the Christmas 
recess in a mood charitably described as restrained 
and, less charitably, as torpid. The welcome given 
to Mr. Macmillan, who was making his first 
appearance both as Prime Minister and as Leader 
of the Tory Party, was hardly greater than that 
which had depressed Sir Anthony Eden after his 
return from Goldeneye; and the Commons, in- 
stead of immediately showing the determination 
to buckle down to business to restore the country 
in prestige and pocket, devoted itself to an attempt 
to reassert its pride and privilege. Nor was the 
awaited Labour onslaught forthcoming. On his 
return from America Mr. Gaitskell’ had appar- 
ently decided that the party would be fighting on 
ill-chosen ground if it were to launch a full-scale 
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attack on the new Ministry before it has had time 
to settle down. 

At least, the worst of the economic crisis 
appears to have been weathered. The pound has 
climbed back to parity with the dollar, and ex- 
ports are still booming. The fuel oil position, 
according to the new Minister of Power, is still 
tricky, and there may have to be further reduc- 
tions in March; but the petrol shortage at last 
seems to be benefiting the railways, which report 
that carriage of passengers and parcels has in- 
creased by one-fifth. The freight figures are for 
some reason less satisfactory. Mr. Sandys is off at 
the end of the week for informal defence talks in 
the US; the Royal children have been inoculated 
against polio; Mr. Justice Ormerod has been ap- 
pointed a Lord Justice of Appeal; two escaped 
mental home inmates have provided the country 
with a live performance of that recent West End 
play The Desperate Hours; Princess Grace of 
Monaco has given birth to a daughter; and it 
has been computed that half the homes in Britain 
now have TV. How do the other half live? 


The Docility of Dukes 


By IAN GILMOUR 


oR nearly a hundred years people have been 

trying to reform the House of Lords. The 
latest proposal is that it should be displaced by 
the Privy Council (The Privy Council as a Second 
Chamber, by A. Wedgwood Benn, MP, Fabian 
Tract, 1s. 6d.). Under this scheme the second 
Chamber would have practically no powers, but 
it would be useful for discussion purposes, it 
would tidy up legislation, and ‘good Labour 
people’ would be prepared to serve in it. The 
hereditary element, which is the basis of the 
present second Chamber, would be totally 
eliminated. 

The proposal is not therefore likely to gain 
the favour of Lord Salisbury, who considers the 
hereditary principle to be of great value and 
wishes to retain it in one form or another. In 
1955 he stated that it was ‘the hereditary peers 
. . . who give the House that special quality .. . 
which is, I believe, its chief merit.’ The chief merit 
was its ‘independent character.’ ‘This House. . .” 
he continued, ‘in the sense that it is independent- 
minded, stands, I believe, alone among all the 
second Chambers of the world wherever they 
may be.’ By independence I take Lord Salisbury 
to mean independence of the Government or the 
electorate or of special interests, and I imagine 
that he was talking principally of the overwhelm- 
ing majority of the House who are either Con- 
servatives (55.2 per cent.) or non-party (32.5). 

As independence seems to be considered the 
great virtue of the hereditary chamber, it may 
be of interest to see how independent the House 
of Lords really is, and whether our hereditary 
legislators are more independent than their first 
creation colleagues. This can be done by looking 
at the Lords debates on Commercial Television, 
Capital Punishment and Suez. These debates drew 
a bigger attendance than usual, and the matters 
debated were of considerable interest. They were 
not questions of party doctrine or programme and 
they thus provided an excellent opportunity 
for peers to exhibit that independence of mind 


which has earned them the admiration of Lord 
Salisbury. Since in none of them was the Govern- 
ment in serious danger of defeat absence was 
more likely to mean support or indifference than 
opposition. There are no first creation Dukes or 
Marquesses existing, so the performances of these 
two top orders give a good indication of the im- 
portance of the hereditary principle to the 
independence of the Lords. 

On Commercial Television one Duke (Wel- 
lington) and no Marquesses, and on hanging one 
Duke (Devonshire) and one Marquess (Lothian) 
voted against the Government. On neither of the 
Suez debates did a single Duke or Marquess 
oppose the Government. It may be that this 





docility of our Dukes and Marquesses is con- 
fined to politics; in other directions they seem 
enterprising enough, e.g., the Duke of Argyll with 
his sock advertising and the Duke of Bedford 
with his nudists. But Lord Salisbury was presum- 
ably speaking of politics not commerce. And 
politically their rate of nonconformity is about 
2 per cent. 

Looking at the Lords as a whole it is true that 
over CTV there was more Conservative oppo- 
sition to the Government in the Lords than in 
the Commons, though in view of the wide insti- 
tutional opposition to CTV of the Free Churches, 
much of the Church of England and, as Lord 
Hailsham put it, ‘the Vice-Chancellors of all the 
Universities and the whole educational system,’ it 
is surprising that there was not a great deal more. 

On Capital Punishment there were fewer Con- 
servative or non-party abolitionists (excluding the 
Bishops and the Judges) in the Lords than there 
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were Tory abolitionists in the Commons, although 
the latter were subjected to considerable pressure 
by the Whips and often by outraged constituents. 

On the first Suez debate one Conservative 
voted against the Government. As this was before 
any Conservative had publicly voiced opposition 
to the Government in the Commons, this was 
certainly one up to the Lords, even though it 
may be due to the fact that before the vote on 
the same night in the Commons wavering Tories 
were led to believe that our troops were at that 
moment landing in Egypt. By the second debate 
there were two Tories prepared to vote against 
the Government. One or two more Tories and 
non-party peers such as Lords Tedder and Brand 
made highly critical speeches but they did not 
press their opposition to a vote. Conservative 
opposition to the Government was less strong in 
the Lords than in the Commons. Such party 
loyalty may be admirable; it is not independence. 

Though the Lords may in theory be more 
independent than the Commons, they are in fact 
rather less so. And if Lord Salisbury is right 
in saying that the House of Lords is the ‘most 
independent-minded second Chamber in the 
world, independence is evidently not a charac- 
teristic of second Chambers. It certainly would 
not be a characteristic of Mr. Benn’s Privy 
Council. 

Mr. Benn is convinced of the need for a second 
Chamber because he does not think the Com- 
mons alone could ‘cope with the work now done 
by the Lords.’ ‘A Labour Government,’ he goes 
on, ‘needs a second Chamber more than does a 
Conservative Government’; and Mr. Morrison 
has said that the Labour Government could not 
have carried through its legislation programme 
if the Lords had not been there to clean up its 
Bills and make them presentable. The House of 
Lords which used to be Mr. Balfour’s poodle 
became Lord Attlee’s charwoman. 

Mr. Benn’s Privy Council proposal would 
prevent the shipwreck of promising politicians 
which the present system often brings about, but 
so would a measure which enabled those succeed- 
ing to a peerage to renounce their seats if they so 
wished, and which permitted life peerages. 

The problem of the second Chamber seems to 
me to be more one of power than of membership. 
If the power of the Lords were abolished, then 
no one could reasonably object to backwoodsmen 
turning up to vote whenever they felt the urge. 
Moreover, if the Government did not have to 
secure a majority for its Bills in the Upper House, 
discussion would be on a much higher level than 
it is now. It might even be independent. 

The abolition of the Lords’ political power 
would be a great blessing to Ministers in the 
Lords. At present they are sometimes placed in 
an embarrassing position. For instance, Lord 
Salisbury recommended CTV on the grounds that 
the young were in favour of it, and the old 
against it. On Capital Punishment, since it was 
the young who were against it and the old for it, 





MCC Intelligence 


OAKMAN was bowled by Goddard playing no stroke. 
The Times, January 19. 
OAKMAN played on to Goddard. 
Daily Telegraph, January 19. 
OaKMAN decided too late to offer a stroke. 
Yorkshire Post, January 19. 
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this was an argument that could not be employed. 
Instead Lord Salisbury used a constitutional ar- 
gument—the function of the Lords was when 
possible to ‘give a breathing space to enable 
public opinion to crystallise on issues on which 
they had not been consulted and on which their 
views were not known.’ Naturally over CTV when 
the conditions were precisely the same except that 
the Government was on the other side this 
function was forgotten. In a reformed House of 
Lords such casuistry would be less necessary. 
The task of tidying up legislation could best 
be fulfilled by a Lords Committee. Peers ap- 
pointed to this Committee would have the same 
security of tenure as the judges. Only peers who 
were Committee members would be paid. The 
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amendments to Commons legislation, which this 
Committee proposed, would not be discussed by 
the Lords as a whole and the Committee would 
have no power to insist upon their being adopted 
if the Commons refused to accept them. 

The Lords would continue to discharge their 
ceremonial duties like the Beefeaters. As Joe 
Chamberlain put it: ‘I am rather thankful than 
otherwise to gentlemen who will take the trouble 
to wear robes and coronets and who will keep 
up a certain state of splendour which is very 
pleasant to look upon. They are ancient monu- 
ments and I should be sorry to deface them. But 
then, gentlemen, I don’t believe that we can build 
upon these interesting ruins the foundation of our 
Government.’ 


Westminster Commentary 


‘Mr. MACMILLAN, will you 
smile?’ Mr. Macmillan smiled. 
‘Mr. Macmillan, will you 
wave?’ Mr. Macmillan waved. 
‘One more smile, please, Mr. 
Macmillan.’ Mr. Macmillan 
gave one more smile. Then he 
passed on into Church House, 
to wait in an anteroom while 
the Conservative Party, in 
solemn conclave met, decided 
UU §=who should be its Leader; nor 
TA =6did Mr. Macmillan appear to 
be in any fear that the vote might go against him. 

Arriving, the greater and the lesser seemed 
determined to play to the last the parts appointed 
to them by the cartoonists and the seekers of 
political analogies. Mr. Butler, smiling his by now 
familiar bridesmaid’s smile, raised his bowler, 
blushed, and swivelled into what balletomanes 
call fifth position (though at Covent Garden it is 
seldom done with a walking-stick over the arm). 
Mr. Selwyn Lloyd trotted busily along, neat, tidy, 
ostensibly purposeful—a country solicitor being 
taken for a walk by the Alsatian. Lord Mills (then 
still mere Sir Percy) clearly wondered why any- 
body should want to take a picture of him, and 
with a remarkable turn of speed very nearly 
ensured that they did not. Lord Hailsham and 
Sir Edward Boyle emerged, Dum and Dee, from 
the same car; while Sir Edward went briskly up 
the steps and into the hall, Lord Hailsham fought 
a rearguard action on the landing, beaming into 
the cameras like a Minister of Education deter- 
mined to show himself one of the boys. Salisbury 
the king-maker slipped in virtually unobserved. 
Far away, the Rangitata steamed slowly on. ‘Mr. 
Macmillan, will you smile?’ 

A couple of hours later the House was begin- 
ning to fill, largely with men who looked as if a 
recess twice as long would have done them no 
harm. Lip-reading from the Gallery, I detected no 
sign of the word ‘Suez,’ carved presumably on 
hearts, which are worn on sleeves only during 
perorations. Perhaps political, as apart from 
physical, exhaustion is present—or possibly both. 
In the excitements of the last few months it has 
been rather easily forgotten that the Opposition 
was still in the process of working out its policy, 
and that the series of ten pamphlets is not com- 
pleted yet. Weetabix is a poor diet after blood, 
and the Labour Party has supped full of horrors 





lately. It will not be easy for them to go back to 
singing ‘We are the boys who make no noise,’ but 
there are signs that with both sides of the House, 
as with Dr. Walter Mitty’s patient, coreopsis has 
set in. To make trouble about Suez was easy; to 
go on making it will be difficult; to make trouble 
about the Hanley sewage works is obviously 
impossible, despite Mrs. Slater on Tuesday. 

Indeed, it looks as if even the Rent Bill, despite 
the fact that muttering can now be heard on the 
benches behind Mr. Henry Brooke as well as 
those in front of him, may be productive of more 
wind than wounds. Enthusiasm, after all, is an 
art; there was little enthusiasm about the question- 
ing of Mr. Brooke, and not much art about his 
replies. ‘I have not,’ he said, when questioned 
about a revolt among his own supporters, ‘met 
any revolting Tory members.’ The House laughed 
long and loud at what was not, after all, a joke 
that would detain Mr. Ted Ray’s script-writers 
for very long; and it must be a quiet night for the 
crackling of thorns to be heard so distinctly. 
Perhaps—an alarming thought—the House of 
Commons does not take itself seriously enough? 

But, no. Their behaviour in the case of the 
Romford Recorder dispelled such an idea quickly 
enough. It appears that this widely circulated 
journal, required reading at every civilised 
breakfast-table in the land, had been saying things 
about Members of Parliament and their petrol 
allocations. Mr. Ledger, the Member for Rom- 
ford, and Mr. Lagden, who sits for neighbouring 
Hornchurch, were much put out in consequence, 
and the Speaker, with what I felt was in the cir- 
cumstances a commendably steady voice, ruled 
that a prima facie case of breach of privilege had 
been made out. Mr. Wigg worked in Mrs. Mary 
Stocks and the BBC for good measure, and they 
went on about it for over forty minutes. ‘I feel,’ 
said Mr. Godfrey Nicholson, ‘that the House of 
Commons is in danger of making itself slightly 
ridiculous.’ ‘It seems to me,’ said Mr. du Cann, 
‘that there is nothing in these cases.’ Mr. Nichol- 
son and Mr. du Cann are awarded jointly the 
January Taper prize for understatement. In the 
midst of it all, with points of order dying like flies 
under the merciless swatter of Erskine May, MIs. 
Mann rose to point out, with more emotion than 
relevance, that there were milkmen in her con- 
stituency who were without petrol. 

Enthusiasm is an art; and artless indeed was the 
Tory welcome for Mr. Macmillan as, half-way 
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through Question Time, he stepped stately in, the 
first British Prime Minister for many years with 
fallen arches. The cheers were little more than 

tory; had the Tories exhausted themselves 
earlier greeting him at Church House? Surely not; 
the welcome there, by all accounts, would not 
have impressed Hampden Park. But they, too, are 
hard put to it to summon up the blood. (The 
Opposition, in fact, had greeted Mr. Butler, ten 
minutes earlier, with a volley of cheers hardly less 


warm.) ; 
Still, the blood will have to be summoned up 


297s. THE MOST SENSIBLE suggestion made in 

8 ae Tuesday’s ‘privilege’ debate in the 
* Commons came from Lord Hinching- 
brooke, who said that publication of 
the details of MPs’ petrol allocation 
would be the best answer to allegations. 
But even if his advice is accepted, I fear 
that the House has already—as another 

’ MP said—made itself a laughing-stock. 
The original privilege complaint (as 

The Spectator recalled last week) arose out of a 
misunderstanding. The Sunday Express article 
denouncing the ‘prodigious supplementary allow- 
ances’ given to politicians was concerned not with 
MPs but with constituency workers. The article’s 
tone may have been offensive, but the views 
expressed in it were certainly arguable; I can see 
little excuse for giving such allocations to the con- 
stituencies, and none at all for having given them 
in mid-December, before the fuel situation had 











been fully appraised. 

* a * 
THE COMMONS COMMITTEE OF PRIVILEGES, however, 
instead of simply asking the editor of the Sunday 
Express to make it clear the article was not 
intended to reflect on Parliament, urged that he 
should be severely reprimanded; and as a result, 
other MPs have been emboldened to bring for- 
ward some still more far-fetched privilege com- 
plaints—even one against Mrs. Mary Stocks for a 
statement casually thrown out in a BBC broad- 
cast! Fortunately the very extravagance of some 
MPs’ allegations seems to have made members 
realise that they are in danger of becoming—in 
Mr. Godfrey Nicholson’s words—pompous and 
hypersensitive. The best thing the Commons can 
do is to get out of this whole foolish business as 
quickly and as unobtrusively as they can. 

a * * 


IT SEEMS TO ME that one of the most notable of 
the recent setbacks to Soviet policy has been 
Chinese intervention, not only in the Middle East, 
but in Russia’s European protectorates as well. 
This is a far cry from the time when Stalin used 
. toreplace Chinese Communist leaderships at will, 
and even from a year ago, when Khrushchev and 
Bulganin were staking a personal claim in Burma, 
to the obvious distaste of Peking. It is now learned 
that Khrushchev recently paid a secret visit to 
China, apparently to appeal for support against 
his rivals in the Kremlin. Chou En-lai visited only 
the trouble spots of Eastern Europe, Warsaw and 
Budapest, calling in in Moscow on his way back. 
He was also called on to make a speech to the 
Moscow students who, with their ‘demagogy’ and 





secret magazines, were becoming a third major 
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somehow. Mr. Shinwell’s slow, half-dazed de- 
livery can hardly be allowed to set the key for the 
remainder of the session. Clearly, the Tory Party, 


if there is not to be an election, has a chance to 


wrest back the initiative from the Opposition. 
Things in general can never be the same again; 
but things in particular are a different matter. 
While the dust of Suez settles slowly on the fires 
of the Labour Party, the Government can—must 
—be getting on with the job of scraping the rust 
off the engines and moving out of harbour. ‘Mr. 

Macmillan, will you wave?’ TAPER 


- | A Spectator’s Notebook 


headache. I wonder how soon, and how smugly, 
Peking will be announcing that its troops are only 
in action in Moscow to ‘restore order,’ at the 
invitation of some Russian Kadar. 

+ a * 


A JOURNALIST is wise never to use irony unless he 
lays it on thick. Commenting on the fuel shortage, 
the London Teacher remarked that many of the 
profession ‘will no doubt be forced to use public 
transport,’ and went on to express the hope that 
the Government ‘will ensure that their favourite 
servants are not subjected to this indignity for 
more than a few weeks.’ The sarcasm would not, 
you might think, escape even the most complete 
dunderhead; but in the Sunday Express Mr. John 
Gordon solemnly asks: ‘What’s wrong with 
teachers living the same life as the rest of us have 
to live?’ Perhaps Mr. Gordon was misled by his 
researcher. . . . 
*” * * 

I HAVE BEEN reading Paul Johnson’s Suez War 
(Macgibbon and Kee, 10s. 6d.) and rejoicing that 
political pamphleteering has been given a fillip by 
the events of the last six months. Mr. Johnson 
is quick off the mark in polemic and was con- 
siderably helped by his lack of too exaggerated a 
respect for mere fact. He obviously has a 
moderately good knowledge of France and 
French politics, but I am afraid he has carried 
a Gallic logic into his interpretation of a disaster 
which was due as much as anything to sheer 
failure to perceive obvious consequences. Mr. 
Selwyn’s Lloyd’s lack of French should have 
warned him against giving events such a rigorous 
sequence. Mr. Johnson has little regard for 
the leadership of the Labour Party. One of 
his remarks about Mr. Gaitskell is quite as 
damaging as anything he has to say about Sir 
Anthony Eden. He claims that Mr. Gaitskell’s 
speech in the House on August 2—in which 
Nasser was vigorously denounced—was due to 
the absence of Mr. Crossman, who had been giv- 
ing the Leader of the Opposition ‘careful 
coaching’ in his utterances on the Middle East. 
The picture Mr. Johnson draws is of a Gaitskell 
quite unfit to be let out alone without the guiding 
hand of the sage of Geraldine House. ‘And as 
the prompter moves, the puppet squeaks.’ I 
should like to know how he reconciles this with 
his evident belief in a Labour Party resurrection 
(‘the old militant spirit of the party was back’). 
Surely Mr. Gaitskell must seem to him a dubious 
figure to head the new political salvation army— 
for that is what his account of the finding of the 
party’s soul sounds like. But perhaps Mr. 


Johnson has sufficient faith to believe that some- 
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one will always be up there coaching—Crosaman 
or Bevan or simply a guardian angel from Great 
Turnstile? 

a + * 
PASSENGERS ON London buses may have noticed 
lately that many condectors are saying, ‘Hold 
tightly, please.’ The offenders are all among the 
new recruits, and chiefly the young women. No 
older man would misuse his tongue on that 
unnatural ‘-ly.’ Presumably the responsibility for 
this ridiculous genteelism lies with some ‘educa- 
tion officer’ of the LPTB who has just discovered 
grammar and has it taught to new conductors 
during their training. Oh, to be in Manchester, 
where a conductor is a guard, and says in plain 
and proper English, ‘*Ang on.’ 

* Sd . 


This is a great country and do not let us be 
ashamed to say so. « 

It is not just material resources that make a 
nation great. It is character and leadership. 

There are certainly some problems ahead of 
us. 
And then there is defence. That costs money, 

too. 

There is nothing to be ashamed of in getting 
to the top. 

The success of a country is the success of the 
men and women who make it up. 

Mind you, atomic energy is net going to 
solve all our problems. 

We must carry our fair share, and not more 
than our fair share. 

It is in the schools and universities where our 
characters are shaped. 

True partnership is based upon respect. 

As for courage and character, I know the 
British people have this in full measure. 

Britain has been great, is great, and will stay 
great, provided we close our ranks and get on 
with the job. 

All these statements were made in the course 
of a recent speech which Mr. Randolph Churchill 
described in a broadcast as ‘very fine.’ If Mr. 
Churchill will call around some time I shall be 
glad to present him with Fowler’s Modern English 
Usage, drawing his attention particularly to the 
essays on pp. 38 (‘Avoidance of the obvious’), 
224 (‘Hackneyed phrases’), 342 (‘Mannerisms), 
and 444 (‘Pomposities’). 

. * * « 

‘Today, for the fourth day of the action, Miss 
Dors wore a white coolie hat and a loose-fitting 
champagne, heavy grosgrain coat over a mink 
trimmed dress with three-quarter length sleeves. 

(The Times Law Report, January 18.) 

The judge, for that matter, wore an off-white 
wig, with a full-length port gewn; and counsel 
was seen in delicious little bands set off by black 
silk, with one of those amusing Tony Curtis wigs 
which are all the rage in the Temple just now. 
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Defence Cuts in the Nuclear Age 


By RICHARD GOOLD-ADAMS 


HE certainty that Mr. Macmillan’s Govern- 

ment will make substantial cuts in defence 
expenditure adds a special savour to this year’s 
White Paper, now shortly due. The broad 
reasons for the cuts are well known and widely 
approved, from political reaction after the 
failure of the Suez expedition to fresh strains on 
the national economy. But there agreement ends, 
since the cuts can clearly be made only after a 
drastic reassessment of defence needs involving 
a forbidding range of unknowns. 

The main one is the type of war for which 
Britain must prepare. At a time when the future 
has never been more unpredictable, there are four 
general contingencies to be met: global H-bomb 
war, which would be short; and longer but 
unlikely old-style world war in which for political 
or military reasons at present unknowable the 
use of nuclear weapons might be temporarily 
deferred or artificially limited; local war on the 
Korean scale, with or without atomic weapons; 
and small-scale fighting on the Suez, Malaya or 
Kenya pattern. It is patently impossible for 
Britain to prepare adequately for all four, quite 
apart from any doubts about survival in H-bomb 
war. A variety of risks, therefore, has to be 
balanced against an estimate of the money that 
can be made available. 

To take the supreme question first, the fact that 
global war of any kind is unlikely because of the 
thermo-nuclear stalemate seems bound to make 
Korea-type wars increasingly possible, since the 
former deterrent—that small wars might be 
turned into large ones—has been removed. And 
in a Korea-type war without atomic weapons 
Communist manpower has an immense advan- 
tage. For the West as a whole this means that 
a new gap has been opened in its defence policy, 
and for Britain in particular that some of the 
traditional Commonwealth and colonial commit- 
ments cannot be met either by continuing to 
develop the H-bomb or by retaining local garri- 
sons of conventional forces on the only scale 
that this country can afford. 

This is the background to the idea which 
Britain and America both séem to be accepting 
in practice, though not in theory, that small atomic 
weapons will have to become usable in non-global 
war and that this must be made. possible with- 
out automatically implying use of the H-bomb. 
But even the strictly military implications of the 
idea are still a long way from being worked out 
in terms either of cost, of the redesign of the 
armed services, or of relations between the 
Western allies. And the Government must cer- 
tainly be judged on its handling of this complex 
but critical problem when it comes to strike its 
new balance of risks against resources in this 
year’s White Paper and the coming Budget. 

In order to discuss the problems arising out of 
the use of low-yield atomic weapons in local war, 
an unofficial conference was held last week- 
end at Brighton, several dozen distinguished 
members being drawn from the Services, Parlia- 
ment, the professions, the press, the Church and 
the universities. It took as a starting point the 
pamphlet recently published by Chatham House, 





On Limiting Atomic War (Royal Institute of 
International Affairs, 2s. 6d.), and a remarkable 
degree of agreement was reached on the urgent 
need to get both the public and the Government 
to give this question much more thought than 
has been given so far. 

At first sight the logic of developing tactical 
atomic weapons for local war clashes with the 
accepted determination to spend less on defence. 
And it was a feature of the Brighton conference 
that this dilemma was not resolved. But what did 
emerge was that if these smaller atomic weapons 
are to be made a basis for strategy, as it seems 
they must, then a ruthless cutting down in other 
directions is unavoidable in terms of commit- 
ments as well as arms. Obviously this is something 
which only the Government is in a position to 
examine in any detail, since it alone has all the 
facts. 

The discussions at Brighton did nevertheless 
reveal certain basic principles, although not every- 
one present agreed with them. Assuming that, 
having gone so far, Britain continues with its 


. 
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own H-bomb and V-bomber programme, the 
main brunt of economy must be borne by the 
conventional forces. In the next stage of the 
H-bomb programme, however, when the vehicle 
for delivering nuclear warheads will be the 
missile rather than the manned aircraft, econo- 
mies must certainly be made by depending more 
on purchases from America; and it is to be hoped 
that Mr. Sandys's forthcoming visit to Washing- 
ton will definitely establish this trend. 

The reduction of conventional forces clearly 
cannot go below the minimum needed for carry- 
ing out responsibilities of the Malaya and Kenya 
type. At the same time bases such as those in 
Libya, at Mafraq and Akaba in Jordan, and 
even perhaps in the explosive political atmo- 
sphere of Singapore no longer fulfil the external 
functions for which they were designed. And it 
seems inevitable that if Britain is to make sense 
out of the lessons of the Suez operation these 
must be scrapped. Instead, it must be recognised 
that overseas action is unwise without local allies 
who can themselves offer the minimum base 
facilities on the spot. 

Within the Services this should make possible a 
new approach to the twin problems of training 
and inter-Service responsibility. If the forces are 
to be smaller, they must be more professional 
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and they cannot afford to cope with the endless 
flow of National Service men. In the genuinely 
atomic age conscription is out of date. Action 
can be taken, however, only if the professional 
is offered better conditions and his calling is made 
to appeal to a wider range of men. 

The development of rockets and guided missiles 
is expected to reduce the distinctions between the 
traditional arms of the Service, navy, army and 
air force. But that is a long-term consideration, 
In the short term the immediate emphasis on 
economy, coupled with a concentration on tac- 
tical atomic weapons, seems bound to demand a 
rigorous review of the balance of expenditure 
between the various Services. And it is here that 
the long-drawn-out delay in determining the 
future role of the Royal Navy is damaging. If 
there really is to be preparation for global 
H-bomb war, then anti-submarine ships to guard 
the sea lanes are a waste of money, since the 
decision will be quick and not made at sea. On 
the other hand Russia has 400 submarines: why? 
Moreover, in a local war a few vessels would 
certainly be required to protect shipping else- 
where than round these islands. 

Apart from the correct inter-Service balance, 
the army in particular must be reorganised to 
handle tactical atomic weapons. This has already 
begun. But the process needs to be speeded up 
if money is to be saved in the early future, since 
the initial change-over will demand new equip- 
ment and at first cost more. This streamlining 
must also be coupled with a clearer concept than 
hitherto of the size, role, mobility and composi- 
tion of a genuine strategic reserve. The lack of 
reserves for Suez did much to promote the feeling 
that the nation has not been getting value for 
money on defence. Any policy of tactical atomic 
local war will depend more than ever on the 
flexibility and efficient organisation of the central 
reserve, and thus also on the skilful use of 
transport aircraft. 

Lastly, all this raises the question of defence 
policy in relation to Britain’s alliances. The use 
of tactical atomic weapons seems almost incon- 
ceivable without American backing and probably 
supply. In this field there can be no question 
of going it alone. Equally, since the deployment 
of the British strategic reserve outside the NATO 
area would be of great concern to SHAPE, 
tactical atomic weapons imply both a new British 
appraisal of the detailed NATO commitment 
and a fresh NATO approach to problems beyond 
its own area. The use of tactical atomic weapons 
suggests in fact a tighter Western alliance and 
in the end a greater degree of international 
specialisation which should make some national 
economies possible. For the present, however, 
the Government’s task is to fit a policy based 
on atomic weapons into the straitjacket of 
unilateral defence saving, and this is the year 
in which the most critical decisions about it ought 
to be taken. 


For a Dog’s Tombstone 
From the Greek Anthology. 
This tombstone, stranger passing near, 
Shows that a little dog lies here; 
Tells how a master’s loving hand 
Carved these words and heaped this sand. 
Smile, if you please. But, when you die 
Shall you be mourned as much as I? 
HAILSHAM 
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Britain in Europe 


By GRAHAM HUTTON 


thas taken Tory realism, boosted by the world- 
[nice publication of British military weakness 
over Suez, to make people begin to realise that 
Britain is primarily a European and not a world 
Power. 

Since 1952 Mr. Thorneycroft and one or two 
other leading Tory exponents of economic affairs 
—for example, Sir David Eccles on the official 
side and Sir Robert Boothby among the free- 
shooters—have persistently faced realities, and 
proclaimed Britain’s need to take the lead in 
economic matters in Western Europe lest a rapidly 
rising (and still to be united) Germany run off 
with it. The new Toryism has seen, long before 
the old Socialism which can only think of con- 
trols, that ‘change is our ally’; that world trade, 
as underdeveloped lands swiftly develop, changes; 
and that, if Britain is to maintain—let alone 
double—her people’s standards of living, her ex- 
ports must change, which means changing her 
economy all the time. 

Now our economy has changed a lot, and is 
still changing. But it is an economy of deeply 
entrenched vested interests, those of trade unions 
as much as, if not more than, of employers. 
Hence Ernie Bevin’s and other Socialists’ abhor- 
rence of entering any economic West European 
Union or the Coal and Steel Authority. Hence. 
too, the older Tory employers’ (and politicians’) 
distrust of rapid challenges to change, of keener 
competition. For ‘both sides of industry’ in 
Britain it was no longer Imperial preference— 
whittled away by the inflations since 1932, and 
by swift industrialisation overseas—but the cosy 
cushioning of the sterling area, held together by 
Britain's whacking debt of ‘sterling balances’ after 
the war (despite inflation, still three-quarters as 
big as it was in 1946), which deluded old-line 
Tory and Socialist thinkers into a belief that our 
imports and exports could continue to thrive in 
insulation from trade in the dollar, continental 
European and other areas. 

But facts speak louder than words. Thanks to 
American aid, the swiftest rise in economic 


recovery and in international trade has happened 
on the European continent; Germany has forged 
ahead faster than others; and in the last five or 
six years Britain’s share in world trade in manu- 
factures has steadily dropped, while those of 
Germany, and of western continental Europe as 
a whole, have steadily risen. Our exports—which 
are only manufactures—continue slowly to rise 
in volume and value; but they form dwindling 
proportions of the world trade available; and 
others get more of it. Our exports buy- our 
imports; we are now on a ‘buy as you sell’ basis, 
with virtually no ‘unearned’ investment income. 

Three-fifths of our imports come from outside 
the sterling area; over one-half of our exports 
go there. One-quarter of our imports come from 
the other OEEC West European countries and 
their dependencies; over one-quarter of our 
exports go there; and, as I said, their trade is 
rising faster than that of any other area, with 
Germany forging ahead in it. Over one-fifth of 
our imports come from the dollar area (Canada 
included), and that proportion is rapidly increas- 
ing aS we go on buying dearer dollar oils. But, 
despite our good sales there in 1956, less than 
one-seventh of our exports go there. Finally, 
whatever Socialists here may hope, the multiply- 
ing independent Dominions—new and old, 
Ghana and Australia—see British costs and sterl- 
ing prices rising faster than American, German, 
Japanese and others. They will increasingly want 
to use rising proportions of their dollar earnings 
for dollar or other non-British manufactures. 
Today and in future, Britain can less afford to 
run in a harness of controls, to try to clamp 
sterling trade in moulds for her own people’s 
benefit, or to freeze her internal methods and 
practices in a kind of rigor mortis, than at any 
other time. Our economy has never faced such 
a challenge as it now faces, ‘for keeps.’ 

And so our economic relations with the Euro- 
pean Common Market have come to the fore. 
It is to Mr. Thorneycroft’s credit that he never 
took the old Tory or old Socialist line about the 
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Six Messina Powers’ rapid development of this 
system. By it, Germany, France, Italy and the 
three Benelux countries bind themselves (with 
safeguards for their agriculture, and dependencies 
if any) to abolish their tariffs against each other’s 
goods in three stages of four years each. It is not 
a customs union, for national currencies and 
control over them continue—thus making a later 
difficulty of co-ordination of prices, wages and 
investment policies. But it is a beginning of a 
common market of 210 million population, open 
On equal terms to its members. It is added to the 
Six Powers’ Coal and Steel Authority, which has 
permanent institutions and courts almost amount- 
ing to supra-sovereign bodies. Only belatedly— 
again, under the more realistic Tories—did 
Britain agree to send ‘observers’ to the GHQ of 
the Coal and Steel Authority at Luxembourg. 
Now, to put it bluntly, Britain cannot afford to 
let the same Six—economically healthier, and 
with their mutual trade rising faster than ours— 
develop, on the basis of their common coal and 
steel and transport arrangements, a common trade 
in everything else (save farm produce) while 
British manufactures are kept out by their com- 
mon tariff wall against the outside world. 

The threat to us is twofold. We stand to lose 
almost all the 22 per cent. of our exports which 
at present go to the Six. Further, we stand to 
lose exports in the world outside—including the 
Commonwealth and sterling area—if the Com- 
mon Market Powers thus get their coal, steel 
and other costs down below ours, and undercut 
us with their (German, French, Italian, Belgian, 
Dutch) exports of manufactures. On the other 
hand, our sterling area colleagues overseas can 
continue to sell their raw materials of industry 
direct to the European Six in increasing quantities 
(the Six won't put high duties, if any, on their 
own imported raw materials); while we in Britain 
will be expected to continue to give our Common- 
wealth colleagues significant tariff preferences, 
or free entry, into our market for their food- 
stuffs. These Commonwealth countries, however, 
do not give us proportionately as big preferences 
for the import of our manufactures into their own 
markets; they are rapidly industrialising (so we 
lose exports of older consumption goods, and 
tend to make it up by capital goods); and they 








The hilarious new American Navy best-seller by William Brinkley is just 
out and is reprinting already 


Don’t Go Near the Water 


The American Book-of-the-Month Club took it as its Midsummer selection and the film 
rights have been sold to MGM for one of the largest sums on record. 


it is a broadly farcical entertainment dealing with a U.S. Navy Public Relations Section stationed on a South Pacific island. You will meet Ensign 
Max Siegel (just to look at him destroyed your faith in evolution), beautiful Debbi Aldrich, correspondent of Madame, who made naval history 
by flying her black lace panties as a pennant when U.S,S. Seattle went into combat, sex-starved Ensign Tyson, and many others. Vivid character 
studies and a very funny plot add up to the most enjoyable comedy for a long time. 


352 pages. Large Crown 8vo. I6s. net 


Jonathan Cape 
(publishers of The “‘Caine’’ Mutiny) 
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may well find that, ere long, exports of capital 
goods and equipment from the European Six will 
be able to overleap the imperial preference rates, 
and cut us out. Rapidly industrialising nations are 
realistic! 

Hence the urgency of the matter, and of Mr. 
Thorneycroft and others to ‘associate’ (blessed 
word!) Britain with the Common Market Six, in 
what is termed a ‘free trade area.’ This wider area 
—it may yet contain Scandinavia, and possibly 
Switzerland, as well as Britain—would (if the Six 
agreed) permit some odd things. Britain and the 
Six, for instance, could all safeguard their 
nationally protected farmers. Britain could prefer- 
entially let in Commonwealth farm produce as 
hitherto. The Six might discriminate against 
British Commonwealth farm produce more than 
now; they would, however, let Commonwealth 
industrial raw materials in at virtually no duties. 
They might let British manufactures into the 
Common Market on equal terms with German or 
others, provided Britain let their manufactures 
into Britain on the same terms. Yet Britain would 
have to be free to negotiate separate bilateral 
(or multilateral) trade treaties with extra-Euro- 
pean nations—e.g., the US—for tariff rates quite 
different from those common rates set up by 
the Six against American and other non-European 
goods. 

So, apart from the lot that can happen in 
the three proposed four-year stages till the mutual 
tariffs are down between the Six, a lot of negotia- 
tion is involved between Britain and the Six; 
between Britain and the Commonwealth; and 
probably between both Britain and the Six on 
the one hand, and the US and a lot of leading 


*, . . am Outstanding and scholarly addition to 
the steadily growing library of English art 
history.’—THE TIMES 
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Volume VIII in the Oxford History of English 
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Powers in the General Agreement on Tariffs and 
Trade on the other. People forget that, as far as 
the GATT goes, even the British imperial 
preferences are viewed as temporary expedients, 
bound to disappear ere long; and that, though 
the US may stoutly support the Six (as it has 
always supported systems of West. European 
Union), American trade policy hardly ever dove- 
tails with American foreign policy, or American 
idealism with realism. So the US, with bulging 
bins of farm and other surpluses carried and sold 
abroad at the taxpayer’s cost, may foster the 
Common Market of the Six, yet look very 
askance at favourable terms of ‘association’ 
between Britain and the Six—especially if the 
Six somehow contrive to keep American farm 
products and manufactures out while letting 
British or sterling-area products in! 

Thus a lot of hard bargaining lies ahead. But 
Mr. Thorneycroft and the new Government are 
rightly getting in on the ground floor of the 
Common Market, before—as France, too, fears— 
a resurgent, prosperous, freely defended Germany 
runs away with Europe’s clothes. The oppor- 


Toiling in the Rear 


ANTHONY HARTLEY E 


By 


HE word Fabian used to invoke a vision of 
jpn scrutinising narrowly the prob- 
lems of our time and suggesting solutions for 
them which managed to be heterodox and 
Socialist at one and the same time. The latest 
volume of international essays* to carry the im- 
primatur, however, is neither particularly start- 
ling nor particularly Socialist. Of course, it has 
been overtaken by events. Far and away the best 
of these essays (and the only one not to suffer 
from the time at which it was written) is John 
Strachey’s lucid reflections on defence. Mr. 
Strachey’s premises have not really been changed 
by Suez or Hungary. Others are not so fortunate. 
Thomas Balogh’s ‘Political Economy of the Cold 
War,’ while making our flesh creep with the pos- 
sible economic threat from the Soviet bloc—in 
something of the same spirit, it must be said, as 
a nanny taking grim pleasure in her charge’s 
failure to digest green gooseberries—evidently 
did not anticipate that Marshal Zhukov and the 
Red Army would have already made it creep to 
far greater effect. When T. E. M. McKitterick 
writes at the end of a very sane essay on the 
Middle East, ‘Given stability, even the Arabs 
might come to realise in time that the accession 
of Israel to an economic development organisa- 
tion would be of advantage. . . .” he is express- 
ing a hope that was hardly feasible before Suez 
and has become quite unrealistic since. 

One phrase which recurs throughout these 
essays is ‘economic aid to under-developed 
countries, and this perhaps gives the clue to a 
more serious defect than failure to predict that 
the Soviet and British Governments would make 
fools of themselves at Budapest and Port Said. 
For this undoubtedly worthy slogan is in some 
danger of being overtaxed by politicians in search 
of panaceas. Trouble in the Middle East— 


. 





~® FABIAN INT ERNATIONAL Essays. Edited by T.E.M 
McKitterick and Kenneth Younger. (The Hogarth 
Press, 18s.) 








tunities to gain a bigger share of the world’s mog 
expanding market are greater than the risks fog 
a few marginal British industries in special 
circumstances (motor-cars, cottons). And there is 
one other great opportunity open to us, though 
we cannot realise it till we have met our biggest 
postwar challenge. It is that we might make | 
sterling—not the dollar, and not the mark—the 
clearing-currency of a go-ahead, prosperous | 
Western Europe, as it already is of one-third of | 
world trade. Sterling is safe for the moment. But 
its long-run prospects turn on what governments 
do here, in Britain, to stabilise its value and make 
it more reliable as a medium of exchange than 
any other money; and on what other governments 
do in the sterling area. This year is thus a climac. 
teric. The Commonwealth, sterling area, and our 
own defence policies are all bound to change. So 
is Europe. Europe cannot do without Britain, the 
Commonwealth and sterling area; nor we without 
all of them. There is a vast opportunity for all 
of us here. Continentals saw it first. We ought to 
lead in its realisation. ‘A great empire and little 
minds go ill together!’ 


















economic aid. Trouble in SE Asia—economic 
aid. The idea is shared by such authorities on 
power politics as the Politburo and the State 
Department, and this is one reason which should 
make Fabians a little more cautious in using it. 
Would Soviet economic aid really make the Hun- 
garians support the Kadar regime now? Will © 
the Arabs really be made to feel less hostile to |” 
the West and prevailed upon to give their revenge |— 
over Israel a miss by an Eisenhower plan ora 
Jordan valley authority? Or, to put it another 
way, ought there not to be some hesitation before 
extending economic assistance to regimes which 
dislike the West anyhow? Given that the possi- 
bilities of economic help are limited by our means, ' 
would it not be better, say, to give it to Dr. 
Nkrumah, who is our friend, rather than to 
Colonel Nasser, who is our enemy? Otherwise | 
—and this is an agreeable weakness of the Fabian | 
approach to foreign affairs—Great Britain and 
the West would be in the position of the kindly 
Victorian clergyman handing out buns and 
blankets to the drunks of the parish with the 
distant hope of making them go to church or, at 7 
least, stop beating their wives. But Britain is not 3 
in the position of the clergyman—nor, for that P 
matter, are foreigners fools. In this question of | 
economic aid the establishment of priorities is 
all-important. It may serve as a means of con- 
firming friends, but is unlikely to convert enemies. 
The emphasis on economic aid, the Colombo , 
plan and what have you in these essays is quite 
understandable. These are, after all, the last 
remnants of the idea that a specifically Socialist 
foreign policy is possible. The Conservatives have 
recently had a disastrous shot at embodying some 
of their pet party ideas in action. Suez was the 
‘New’ Right's cropper. But one lesson of Suez 
affects the Left as much as the Right. It is that 
this country no longer possesses enough strength 
to act independently of her allies or, at any rate, 
of an ally. And Hungary shows very clearly who 3. 
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NAIROBI : Less than 60 years 
ago wild animals roamed the 
plain on which the city of 
Nairobi now stands, and a 
multitude of birds screeched in 
the reeds where the Nairobi 
river spread itself out inte a 


lion over the ground. They called & 
Nairobi—“ the place of the cold water™. 
Nairobi began its life in 1899 as a mere railhead 
camp on the line to Uganda. Today it is the 
capital of Kenya, a modern city with wile 
streets, fine buildings and a population of over 
200,000. It received its City Charter from the 
Duke of Gloucester in 1950. Nairobi is also the 
principal commercial centre for the whole of 
East Africa. New industries are encouraged and 
important building and industrial developments 
are in progress. The Royal National Park, on 
the outskirts of the city, is an interesting link 
with the past. Covering some 40 square miles 
it contains lien, hippo, giraffe and a surprising 
variety of game, all living in their natural 
environment, 

Business men who require information on 
current commercial conditions in East 
Africa are invited to get into touch with 
our Intelligence Department, 54 Lombard 
Street, London, E.C.3. Up-to-date reports 
from our branches in Nairobi and else- 
where are readily obtainable on request. 
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that ally must be. In a way hardly anticipated 
by the Left wing of the British Labour Party the 
strength of the American bond has been revealed. 
When Mr. Balogh writes that ‘British basic bar- 
gaining strength in relation to America is far 
greater than generally thought, he under- 
estimates the extent of American influence in the 
world today. Mobility in British foreign policy 
can exist in proportion to the possibility of draw- 
ing closer to the Soviet Union. And at the moment 
no such possibility is in sight. 

The inevitability for this country of a close 
connection with the USA—whether odi or amo 
predominates—is one instance of a general truth. 
In the nineteenth century the public disputes be- 
tween the parties over Turkey or Egypt or South 
Africa represented something real, in that alter- 
native and radically differing policies were 
possible. Today most party differences over 
foreign policy are the merest shadow boxing— 
the Abadan ‘scuttle’ is a case in point; the Con- 
servatives, once in power, behaved in precisely 
the same way as their opponents whom they had 
attacked over a period of months before. A de- 
crease of power inevitably means a restriction 
of freedom of choice for nations as well as for 
individuals. Of course, this is not to say that no 
differences are possible or that, when a blunder 
like Suez takes place, it is not perfectly legitimate 
for the party in opposition to claim that it would 
never have done such a thing. What it does mean 
is that the course of sensible moderation which 
a country in Britain’s position in 1957 must pur- 
sue, if it is to escape shipwreck, has no obvious 
connection with the programmes or ideologies of 
the two great political parties. To that extent those 


The Problem of Racial Tension 


Christianity 
and Race 


THE BURROUGHS MEMORIAL 
LECTURES, 1956 


PHILIP MASON 


In this lucid and provocative 
book, Mr. Mason, who is Director 
of Studies on Race Relations at 
Chatham House, looks at the 
Christian ethic as it faces perhaps 
its sharpest challenge—from with- 
out by the scientific humanist and 
from within by the attitude of the 
Dutch Reformed Churches in South 
Africa. This reasoned study makes 
a powerful contribution to the race 
debate which is now shaping the 
world’s future. 10s. 6d. 
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parties are dated, and, no doubt, something of 
this must be attributed to the fact that most of 
their leading figures had already formed political 
opinions before the war and have failed to catch 
up on the fierce rush of events since. Hence the 
frustration and the masochistic search for a 
policy which seems to be the main feature of 
British political life at the moment. 

However, even in the spheres where a new lead 
is possible the Fabians are sadly lacking in con- 
structive suggestions. P. C. Gordon Walker has 
one or two sensible ideas about the Common- 
wealth (he may be over-optimistic about the 
ultimate effects of letting South Africa go her 
own sweet racial way without at least some mild 
protest), but Denis Healey, writing under the title 
‘Beyond Power Politics,’ is a disappointment. The 
‘European’ idea is, surely, one of the more hope- 
ful developments of the post-war period, but it 
gets no encouragement from Mr. Healey. He pro- 
duces a number of arguments to justify what is 


City and 


By JOHN 





AST week I was at a function in the vast 

Grosvenor Room of the Grand Hotel, Bir- 
mingham. What Conservative and Liberal cigar- 
smoke, I thought, must have curled up to those 
gods and goddesses in plaster above the pilastered 
walls, what strains from Strauss, Sullivan and 
The Immortal Hour must have poured from that 
Edwardian gallery so boldly introduced into the 
aisle which runs down one side of this noble Vic- 
torian double cube. For noble is this room indeed, 
a richly decorated monument to Midland com- 
mercial prosperity in the middle of the last 
century. Italianate, exuberant and convinced, a 
place which makes you feel important howsoever 
dim you be. As I first remember it, this great 
hall was stained dark as port wine and richly 
gilded. What was my dismay to see that our own 
timid age had redecorated this splendid plaster 
work in pale biscuit colour and the palest of pale 
nursing-home greens. It now looks like Queen 
Victoria dressed only in her underclothes. There 


is something shocking about it. An architect said” 


to me, ‘It’s crying out for red and gold,’ and we 
consoled ourselves with what we knew was not 
the truth, that these anemic colours were perhaps 
only an undercoat. This Birmingham tragedy is 
symptomatic of what is happening to so many 
Victorian buildings. They are being submitted to 
a chastening which takes away all their charac- 
ter. Churches built of bricks in the last century 
and whose bands and diaper work in brick of 
another colour are part of their design and give 
proportion and unity to their exteriors and in- 
teriors, are whitewashed inside so that they look 
like sculleries. 


TRAVELLING HOPEFULLY 

Here is a true story which lately happened to 
me of travel in London. I was going from the 
City to Beaconsfield, where a friend was meeting 
me. The train left Marylebone at 6.22 p.m. 
Knowing the Inner Circle from Farringdon 
Street to Baker Street was the slowest bit of line 
in London and that I had luggage to carry, | 
left an hour to do a journey which should take 





BETJEMAN 








evidently an instinctive aversion, and then gives 
the game away by writing: ‘For example, the 
creation of a single continental market would 
mean giving Germany a European preference at 
the expense of her main competitor, Britain.’ Who 
is talking power politics there—rather short. 
sighted power politics too? 

The role of intellectuals in a political party, asthe 
early Fabians well understood, is to ask awkward 
questions and to suggest answers that nobody 
else has thought of. Judged by these standards, 
the present essays fail. They may contain some 
home truths good for the souls of all of us, and 
Labour MPs especially—nobody, I imagine, 
would dispute Richard Lowenthal’s sensible 
analysis of Soviet Communism, and Mr. Strachey 
is a shining exception—but as recipes for political 
action or stimuli to thought on British foreign 
policy they are about as much use as a long drink 
of cold’ water. On this front the Fabians have 
delayed too long. They are toiling in the rear now, 





Suburban 





twenty minutes. No trains were running from a 
Farringdon Street. There was some sort of break- |) 
down. | hurtled through the rush-hour crowds to 3 
a trolley-bus stop. The queues were so great I 
thought I would be clever and rushed back to 
the trolley-bus terminus near Gamages. No buses [| 




















there. I waited for an ordinary bus to take me |) 


down Holborn. All were full. Sweating with fear 
and from the weight of my luggage I went to 
Chancery Lane underground station. The first 
train was too full for anyone to get in. Into the 
next I was pressed by the crowds behind me, 
nearly becoming separated from my luggage. I 
tried in vain, after the train had stopped several 
times between each station, to alight at Totten- 






















































ham Court Road and find a taxi. It was 6.5 when 
I reached Oxford Circus, to which I was carried 
on. Queues on to the Bakerloo’ were too great 
to risk getting to Marylebone, so I surfaced to [ 
find a taxi. None in sight. Found a seat in a bus [7 
to Portman Square, where I arrived at 6.15. 
There I found a taxi: ‘Like the wind to Maryle- 
bone, please.’ It was one of those taxis with only 
one gear (and that bottom) and driven by an old 
man. ‘Don’t get in a fuss,’ he said, ‘or you'll make 
me panicky. Besides I want to get home.’ He 
waited at each crossroad and I missed the train. 





Tad Peden winendn oe 


PLACE NAMES 

A very enjoyable exercise of the imagination 
is the inventing of characters for the names of 
villages and railway stations. Harold Wood 
(Essex), I always think, is a most exemplary man 


of about forty who goes to the City every day . 


and is fully insured and has a wife and two 
‘kiddiz.. Patrick Brompton (Yorks) is not so 
exemplary and I think he is in rep. and belongs 
to rather a decadent set in 


neighbour, Stanley Pontlarge (Worcs), is 4 
plumber with a large walrus moustache and belly. 
Broughton Poggs (Oxon) has written some verse 
dramas of country life. Langton Matravers 
(Dorset) is a BBC producer on the Light but 
thinks he ought to be employed by the Third. 
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Wolverhampton. § 
Leonard Stanley (Glos) is not his real name. His r 
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PERIQUE—AND THE PIPE OF PEACE 
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Tis fine Perique that 
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When your confirmed pipe-smoker is wrapped in 
lazy dreams and the drowsy comfort of Three Nuns Tobacco, 
he may not know the inner secret of his bliss. "Tis the 

black heart of fine Perique in the small significant dark 
centres of those famous Three Nuns curly discs. Centuries 
ago, Perique (itself a rich and rare tobacco) was being grown 
by the Indians in a tiny, ten-mile plot of land in the Mississippi 
area. And only there does Perique, even today, truly flourish. 
And so the pipe of peace, smoked by the Indian braves, is 
translated today to the peaceful pipe of the Three Nuns smoker, 


Three Nuns 


with the black heart of Perique 
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L’ Affaire Minou 


By PETER QUENNELL 


ITERARY disputants in France are not inclined 
| ee pull their punches. Even child prodigies 
must expect to receive a share; and a number of 
heavy blows have been aimed at the unfortunate 
Mademoiselle Minou Drouet. ‘Tous les enfants 
ont du génie—sauf Minou’ ran Jean Cocteau’s 
unkind witticism; and he proceeded to describe the 
eight-year-old poetess as no child but an ‘octo- 
genarian dwarf.’ Mademoiselle Minou’s recent 
visit to London, her attractive performance on the 
television screen and the publication of her First 
Poems,* translated into English by Miss Margaret 
Crosland, have all helped to revive interest in the 
literary controversy that so excited Paris. It was 
a member of the Académie Frangaise, Professor 
Pasteur Vallery-Radot, who originally drew the 
attention of a well-known French publisher, M. 
René Julliard, to the verses of this extraordinary 
little girl; and M. Julliard, who already had under 
his wing another youthful prodigy, the astonish- 
ing Mademoiselle Fran¢oise Sagan, at once made 
room for the new arrival and has fostered her 
devotedly ever since. 

At the same time, he has fought to defend his 
nursling—particularly against the charge that she 
did not write her own poems, but that they were 
composed and dictated by her somewhat mysteri- 
ous adoptive mother. L’ Affaire Minou tempor- 
arily divided France; and, as in a more celebrated 
Affair, the evidence of handwriting experts helped 
further to confuse the issue, two experts having 
announced that the childish script was obviously 
genuine, two of their colleagues, with an equal 
show of conviction, declaring that it was evidently 
forged. This allegation, however, seems to have 
been disproved by recent events. When separated 
from her guardian, M. Julliard informs us, Minou 
continues to write both verse and prose with no 
loss of her accustomed fluency; while English 
readers will doubtless recollect the verses about 
London that she obligingly dashed off to order— 
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not perhaps one of her most spirited productions 
but a characteristic piece of fancy. If we agree, as 
I feel we must now do, that First Poems were 
indeed conceived in the brain and written by the 
hand of a remarkably intelligent and imaginative 
child, the question still remains whether they show 
authentic traces of genius. First Poems is a strange 
and unnerving book; for where we might expect 
to find immaturity we observe a high degree of 
sophistication and, throughout the volume, in- 
stead of innocence and freshness, a curious strain 
of adult melancholy. Myself, I failed to distin- 
guish genius, but was constantly taken aback by 
indications of the writer’s skill. She knows so 
many of the adult tricks of the trade, is so artful 
at producing verses that have a promisingly poetic 
air, that closely resemble the ‘real thing’ but, when 
they are re-examined, dwindle away into a thin- 
spun tissue of more or less unmeaning imagery. 
Minou is clever—alarmingly, uncannily clever; 
but such technical skill should come with experi- 
ence, with an increasing knowledge of life and 
art. Minou’s talent exists in the void, disembodied, 
unsupported. It is as alarming as a ghostly appari- 
tion, which speaks eloquently and urgently but 
somehow does not quite make sense. . . . 

A valuable clue to the study of Minou’s prob- 
lem was supplied just a year ago by an illustrated 
French weekly. On behalf of Paris Match, M 
Pierre Joffroy visited Minou and Claude Drouet 
at ‘Le Nain Jaune,’ the little house in Brittany 
that they inhabit during the summer months. He 
brought home with him some interesting facts 
and impressions. Minou was born Berthe-Marie 
Tréhorel on July 24, 1947. Presumably she was 
an illegitimate child; at least, her mother, who has 
since married an agricultural labourer, very soon 
consigned her to L’ Assistance Publique. She was 
rescued from her orphanage, in June, 1949, by 
Claude Drouet, the daughter of a provincial 
businessman, one-time governess, teacher of lan- 
guages and, on occasions, palmist and fortune- 
teller, whose happiest years, before she adopted 
Minou, had been spent in the household of a local 
nobleman, where she became the inseparable 
companion of the Vicomte’s three children. M. 
Joffroy describes her as the ‘eternal student,’ an 
ascetic and rather forbidding personage, lonely, 
ambitious, self-centred, her natural appearance of 
severity exaggerated by a pronounced squint. Now 
Minou also squinted—she owes her recovery of 
normal vision to the good offices of M. Julliard— 
and, although Claude Drouet stoutly denies that 
she ‘read’ the hands of over two hundred orphan 
children in the process of arriving at her final 
choice, it is clear that Minou’s defect must have 
constituted an immediate bond. Claude Drouet 
rapidly acquired the conviction that the child 
she had adopted was destined to become a child 
of genius. 

In the light of the information that M. Joffroy 
provides, the problem underlying L’Affaire 
Minou appears a trifle easier to solve. Granted 
that Minou writes her own verses, she may de- 
pend, when she sets pen to paper, on a subtler 
~ * First Poems. By Minou Drouet. Translated by 
Margaret Crosland. With an Introduction by René 
Julliard. (Hamish Hamilton, 12s. 6d.) 
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method of collaboration. Children, we know, are 
natural mimics and remain intensely impression. 
able until they reach the age of puberty. Ideas can 
be suggested to them, without being dictated of 
imposed; and it is not difficult to imagine a poetic 
Trilby who is almost completely unconscious of 
Svengali’s operations. Nor need Svengali be 
wholly aware of the delicate formative influence 
that he or she is exercising. Nevertheless, q 
collaboration is, in fact, established between the 
formative and the receptive mind; and this, | 
believe, is the type of collaboration that has en. 
gendered Minou Drouet’s verses and letters, They 
are the utterances of an uncommonly gifted 
medium who ‘picks up’ the messages relayed to 





her by a far more complex brain. She responds, 
remembers and deftly reproduces; and the feat 
of reproduction is all the more impressive because 
Claude Drouet’s acknowledged writings—she has 
contributed alexandrines to one or two provincial 
literary contests—are said to be composed in an 
entirely different manner. But the message is that 
of a middle-aged woman, with over-sensitive 
nerves and a lonely and unsatisfied heart. 
Arbre pareil a moi 
lamentable comme moi 
qui n’es plus comme moi 


que des nerfs tendus 
sur le gris du ciel... 
writes Minou in her opening poem. Her moods 
are tense and tortuous; and reflections of childish 
experience only appear in the frequent references 
she makes to youthful grief and adult cruelty, to 
a slap when she grinds her teeth in her sleep: 
Quand une gifle m’éveillait 
le matin 
pour me punir 
d’avoir grincé des dents 
en dormant 


et que mon ceur battait 
comme un cheval fou . . 


and to her fear that she, too, will one day become 


‘une abominable grande personne.’ \s Minou het- 
self speaking here? I am inclined to hope not 
We are told that she is completely devoted to her 
authoritative but affectionate guardian, despite 
the stringent discipline to which she has beeo 
subjected since she first began to read. Her book 
may not be recommendable as literature; but l 


can certainly recommend the text to every student | 


of child psychology. Poor Minou! Yet she is 
blithe and gay, cherishes her toy giraffe and enjoys 
a walk around the Zoo in the benign company of 
Mr. Hamish Hamilton. It is the later years of the 
prodigious child that seem likely to be over 
shadowed. 


Oe 





Strix is on his travels again. We hope to 


have articles from him from time to time. 
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Consuming Interest 


By LESLIE ADRIAN 


ost of us live in a home surrounded by a 

haphazard collection of objects we either 
love or hate. Long ago the element of choice 
disappeared among the bric-a-brac of old wed- 
ding presents, unloved heirlooms and our own 
mistakes which still must stay their economic 
course. 

The idea of starting from scratch in a new 
and efficient home is a football-pool dream in 
which most of us indulge from time to time. But 
what actually happens when you do decide to 
uproot completely in this fashion is, today, 
another—and cautionary—tale. 

This week I visited Dr. John Yudkin, Professor 
of Nutrition at London University, and his wife 
who have just moved into a controversial new 
house on a splendid site in Holly Walk, Hamp- 
stead. 








They planned it as a family house for their 
three young sons to grow up in. But that was 
nearly seven years ago. One son is now at Cam- 
bridge, another at a public school and the baby, 
for whom the nursery was designed, is at his prep 
school. For difficulties and opposition await the 
person who wishes to build himself a non- 
traditional house in an area where there are also 
period houses. The LCC approved the fourth set 
of plans but there were further long delays, fol- 
lowing public protests by Hampstead residents 
to the Ministry of Town and Country Planning. 
Mr. Paul Jennings was one of the ‘antis.” Mr. 
Gaitskell, who is just next door to the new house, 
is not on record as having been part of the 
Opposition. 

But apart from the problems presented by the 
planners and the traditionalists, the Yudkins 
found that building their own home involved 
difficulties they never expected to encounter. 

The first thing you must prepare for, they 
found, is an army of specialists. Not only an archi- 
tect but a quantity surveyor, a heating engineer 
and a lighting expert must be called in. This 
sounds an excellent idea until you start paying 


_ the bills and until something goes amiss. Then 


the experts can become strangely’ evasive. There 
are draughts and the architect is called in. He 
blames the heating man. Paint comes off the walls 
and the painters say the fault is the builder's. ‘We 
found,’ says Dr. Yudkin, ‘there was no real 
collaboration among the experts we consulted. 
No one was prepared to take final responsibility. 
Eventually, the total cost was £2,000 over the esti- 
mated figure. Some ideas had finally to be 
abandoned as the cost was too high. 
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One of these was to have double windows in 
the Scandinavian fashion. This I consider one of 
the most urgently needed changes in our house 
construction. The heat lost through flimsy glass 
panes is now known to be considerable, and to 
have double panes, with an insulating space be- 
tween, is a simple solution. But to fit this five- 
bedroomed house with double panes was going 
to cost an extra £600. 

I report these difficulties as typical of the kind 
anyone planning a ‘bespoke’ house can encounter 
today. And when you have moved in, do you find 
the house designed for you personally perfect in 
every detail? The Yudkins are discovering that 
although the needs and interests of the whole 
family were worked out in great detail in advance, 
they still must learn to live in their new house. 
It—not they—imposes the pattern. 

The warmth and space of their vast two-level 
‘open plan’ room, with its sliding plate-glass wall 
to the garden, come fully up to their expecta- 
tions. They have already built up the focal 
chimney-piece they felt they would be unhappy 
without. But the family have had to acquire new 
standards of tidiness because the communal 
room must always be ready for visitors. Nor are 
they yet accustomed to the idea that if they want 
to make a noise or have their own friends in 
they must go to their rooms. These are becoming 
much more like bed-sitting rooms. And it was not 
until they had actually sat in the lower living 
level that they discovered the view of the upper 
dining area consisted largely of chair legs and the 
underside of the table. Some sort of screening 
must be evolved. 


* * * 


Oysters are a delight I somehow associate with 
dining out. It has never occurred to me to serve 
them at home. Now I find this is simple and 
economical and is even considered family fare! 
‘Family oysters’ is the name Mac Fisheries have 
given to their Helford River oysters which are 
now selling at only 4s. 3d. a dozen. This sounds 
an admirable solution for people, like me, who 
occasionally attempt to serve dinner for four 
at 8, after leaving the office at 6.30. (But more 
of this at a future date.) 

The Mac Fisheries’ oysters can be cleaned and 
partially opened for you. They are on sale at 
most of the central London branches, but you 
can always get them at out-of-town shops if you 
give them twenty-four hours’ notice. 

Incidentally, I had often wondered what hap- 
pens in a restaurant if you find a pearl in your 
oyster. I had imagined something like the 
elaborate féting of the golfer who holes in one. 
But apparently not. It happened the other day 
to a friend of mine, John Bingham, the novelist; 
and all they said was, ‘Strange, sir, we don’t 
ever remember this happening before.’ 


* * * 


British Railways have recently introduced a 
fish course with some table d’héte meals and the 
price has gone up a shilling accordingly. Was the 
fish course really necessary? I don’t think it was. 


Build it Yourself 


Most people today find three courses sufficient. 
I should have preferred to see the extra 
shilling go on improving the quality and variety 
of the main course, particularly the vegetables. 

Another item on the dining-car menu that has 
intrigued me for some time is the miniature 
plastic pots of jam served at tea with the toasted 
buns. I have noted that at least nine out of ten 
customers leave half their jam uneaten. What 
becomes of it? It is used in the kitchens, I am 
told by British Railways. I wonder! 

The price of these 14 ounce pots of very ordi- 
nary jam is sixpence. That works out at 5s. 4d. 
a pound, or nearly four times the cost of the 
same jam in pound jars. At this price we could 
be eating luxurious jams from Fortnums, pro- 
vided we gave up our little plastic pots for 
the old-fashioned help-yourself jar. I would, 
willingly. 


* + * 


In Beauchamp Place, that diverting little street 
with an everchanging facade off Brompton Road, 
is the shopping item of the week. A notice in a 
furrier’s window says: ‘A Present for Your 
Pooh!’ This is a mink and silver-kid poodle 
collar. Price two guineas. 





What did 
Mr. Gladstone 
eat in 1884? 





HAT Mr. Gladstone ate in 1884 was what he said 
in 1883. A Politician is always cating last year’s 
words — and last year’s words are as unpalatable as the 
day-before-yesterday’s bread. ; 
The moral is this: don’t put up with staleness in 
words or bread, Eat your bread good and fresh. How 
good is bread? Very good, say the scientists. Bread is 
an excellent food in itself. It could give us as much as 
three quarters of the energy we — and our children — 
burn up in an average day.! It provides us with 
proteins, and essential vitamins and minerals too.* 
Those distinguished nutritional authorities Professor 
McCance and Dr. Widdowson, in a Special Report,! 
refer to “the high nutritive value of wheat in any of 
the forms customarily consumed by man”. Meaning 
bread, of course. And a panel of scientists and medical 
men under the Chairmanship of Professor Lord Cohen 
say: “Bread is the most important staple food in the 
British diet ”.$ 
Bread is still the staff of life — see that your family 
eats plenty every day. 


1. Medical Research Council Special Report Series No. 287, 
published by H.M.S.O. 


2. All flour must contain — per 100 grams of flour: Iron— 
not less than 1.65 milligrams. Vitamin B,—not less than 0. a 
ay ne Nicotinic acid — not less than 1.60 


eport of the Panel on Composition and Nutritive Value of 
Fine! 7? published by H.M.S.O. 
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THE SUPREME DETERRENT 


Sir,—Half a page of Mr. Wayland Young’s views 
on my article revealed only two things: first, that 
he had not even dimly grasped the point; second, 
that his own idea of a foreign policy is to secure 
‘the goodwill of foreigners, including brown ones,’ 
It is tempting to try to explain to Mr. Young what 
foreign policy is all about; but I fear he would be 
embarrassed to discover, for example, how funda- 
mentally similar are the principles (and even some- 
times the practice) of Lord Palmerston and Mr. 
Nehru. Let me confine myself, therefore, to the 
hydrogen bomb. 

The only point in having the bomb is in order to 
serve notice on other countries that nuclear aggres- 
sion against this country will result in the total 
destruction of the aggressor as well. If we do not 
have the bomb ourselves, we must rely on the 
Americans to do the deterring for us. In the long 
run that would mean buying protection on the 
Americans’ terms—in other words, being a satellite. 
Mr. Young must have a higher opinion of their 
wisdom and disinterestedness than I have if he thinks 
that would guarantee us either ‘peace or prosperity.’ 

I do not find it hard to imagine future circum- 
stances in which Russia and America might fight a 
war in which this country’s vital interests were not 
deeply concerned. Stranger things have happened 
before. In such a case, I would prefer a chance to 
remain neutral to the certainty of destruction. 
Wouldn’t anyone? Only our own possession of the 
hydrogen bomb could give us that, There are no 
‘advantages to be gained if we have to execute our 
threat’ to drop it. There are, however, certain advan- 
tages if the threat works. Staying alive and free, for 
example.—Yours faithfully, 

ANGUS MAUDE 
House of Commons, SWI 
* 


Sir,—Mr. Wayland Young’s cocksure and perky 
comments on Angus Maude’s defence policy article 
suggest that he and, if he, perhaps many others as 
well, are seriously misled about the reasons for 
Britain possessing its own hydrogen bomb. 

Mr. Maude had written: ‘We cannot afford to 
leave the thermo-nuclear weapon to the United States 
for the simple reason that this would, in the long 
run, remove all flexibility from foreign policy.’ Mr. 
Young comments: ‘If this means anything, it means 
he thinks we should be able to drop hydrogen bombs 
on occasions when the United States would not do 
so. This is an over-simplification that amounts to 
a dishonest distortion. It allows Mr, Young to charge 
his opponent with ‘a futile, ugly and dangerous faith 
in violence’—a personal attack which he obviously 
immensely enjoys making—but contributes nothing 


to any serious discussion about ‘the supreme deter- 
rent.” 

Let me explain to Mr. Young why his moral in- 
dignation is so misplaced. The case for Britain 
possessing its own H-bomb is not so that we can 
drop it ‘on occasions when the US would not do so,’ 
but so that we can deter a potential aggressor from 
dropping its H-bomb on us at a time when the US 
is not prepared to use its deterrent on our behalf. 
Now this does not mean that we want to be able 
to threaten the Egyptians ‘when they get in our hair’ 
—to quote Mr. Young’s revealingly silly phrase— 
but that we want to be in a position to prevent Russia 
threatening us when we get in her hair, We do not 
want the H-bomb to bully others, but to prevent 
others from bullying us. Mr. Young, in other words, 
has got the whole argument back to front. It never 
seems to occur to him that Britain might need the 
H-bomb for deterrent purposes; aggression, it seems, 
is the only motive with which he is prepared to credit 
those whose political views lie further to the right 
than his own. 

He imagines that he has forced Mr. Maude into 
a corner by challenging him to suggest ‘a couple of 
possible conjunctures when he [Mr. Maude] would 
like us to be able to threaten, independently of 
America, to drop a hydrogen bomb.’ This may be 
a good debating question, But again, it misses the 
real issue. The fruitful question is surely: could a 
situation arise in which Britain might need to deter 
the Soviet Union, independently from the United 
States? 

I shall try to answer this real question, and not 
Mr. Young’s debating point. Assume in 1960 Senator 
Knowland wins the Republican presidential nomi- 
nation—for which he is now actively grooming 
himself—and then wins the election campaign itself. 
Suppose, in fulfilment of his promises to Chiang Kai- 
shek, he pursues a tough and provocative policy 
towards China, encouraging the Nationalists to step 
up their raids on the mainland and that, as a result, 
Britain decides that unless she publicly dissociates 
herself from this policy she runs the risk of becoming 
involved in an unnecessary and futile war, Suppose 
further that between now and 1960 the development 
of inter-continental ballistics has reduced America’s 
need for air bases abroad and therefore her de- 
pendence on this country’s continuing permission to 
station American bombers on our soil, In such a 
situation could Britain afford to oppose American 
Far Eastern policy if we knew that this might provoke 
an ‘Asia-First’ President to withdraw the American 
thermo-nuclear umbrella from our shores, leaving 
us defenceless against implicit or explicit Soviet 
thermo-nuclear threats? Clearly the answer is ‘No.’ 
If European protection against Russian thermo- 
nuclear aggression were to depend absolutely and 
exclusively on America’s willingness to use thermo- 
nuclear weapons in our defence, because no Euro- 
pean nation itself possessed the H-bomb, then to 
risk quarrelling with the United States, or even tem- 
porarily provoking the United States to look the other 
way, would be an act of such suicidal folly as to 
be quite outside the field of responsible statesman- 
ship. 

To imagine, therefore, that if Britain renounces 
the right to develop its own H-bomb we are simply 
renouncing the right to ‘go it alone’ in more Suez 
adventures—as Mr. Young suggests—is wholly to 
misjudge the real consequences of such a decision. 
Not only would we be renouncing the right ‘to go 
it alone’-—which many would agree we could well 
afford to do—but also the right not to be dragged 
along in foolhardy adventures which the United 
States might decide to launch: a right which I am 
sure Mr. Young would be the first to admit we should 
hang on to at all costs. 

The truth is—as Mr. John Strachey, surely no 
jingoist, has just eloquently proclaimed—Britain 
without an H-bomb of its own would always, in the 
last resort, have to defer to its enemies or its allies. 
‘For those of us,’ he writes, ‘who do not believe 
that Britain has now any particular role to play in 
the world, that may be a tolerable prospect. But 
for those of us who have a profound faith in 
Britain and in the value of British stability, sanity 
and experience. the eclipse of the British capacity 
to pursue, if necessary, an independent policy at 
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critical junctures would be a betrayal of some of the 
highest hopes of humanity.’ 

If I were to adopt Mr. Young’s tactics I should 
ask him whether he is really willing ‘to betray some 
of the highest hopes of humanity.’ As it is I shalj 
ask him, before he next imputes moral obloquy 
to those whose views he disagrees with, to think a 
little more deeply about the problems involved— 
Yours faithfully, PEREGRINE WORSTHORNE 


41 Scarsdale Villas, W8 


THE DESPISED 


Sir,—Perhaps the subject aired by Mr. Jésman’s 
healthily outspoken comments is worth expanding 
beyond the immediate question of the whirlwind 
Britain has reaped in Egypt. I suggest that during 
the next twenty years the nemesis threatening 
Western Europeans, North Americans and all other 
white skins, and even exceeding the threat of Com- 
munism, is that of revenge by the formerly subject 
lands of Asia and Africa for the cruelties and 
indignities endured by them in the past. 

It is useless to deny that the British and other 
European nations have flaunted their arrogance in 
the lands of all coloured peoples. I have worked for 
British firms among the Chinese, Indians and 
Negroes in various places, and always I was told that 
the only thing they respected was harshness. On a 
number of occasions one’s instinctive actions to be 
friendly or helpful were frowned on as being weak 
and dangerous. An older member of my family was 
respected by his wife because he kicked his Chinese 
servant downstairs for making a mistake. 

For the history of killing and subjugation (inter- 
preted in Europe as ‘keeping law and order’ and 
‘bringing civilisation and industrial development’) 
practised by most European nations (including 
Britain, France, Italy, Belgium and Holland) through- 
out Africa and Asia, the present generation of 
Europeans is beginning to pay the price. 

The European, moreover, is noted in all these lands 
for his obsession with alcohol and sex. So many of 
those who have gone to live their lives in these great 
underdeveloped continents have behaved very dif- 
ferently from the way they would in their homelands. 
This has neither endeared them to the people they 
ruled nor served to evoke respect. 

A few have earned and held the life-long friend- 
ship of Asians and Africans. But the majority have 
engendered resentment and often loathing by their 
behaviour. The Christian ethics of love and under- 
standing have not been noticed by Asians and 
Africans. 

Surely, rather than glory in our past and continue 
to justify discrimination against those whose skins 
and ways of life are different from ours, the present 
generation would be wise to try to earn their friend- 
ship; for theirs is the future, ours is the past— 
Yours faithfully, J. C. LONGHURST 


37 Drayton Court, Drayton Gardens, SW10 


* 


Sir.—As an Egyptian I was naturally interested in 
the recent correspondence headed ‘The Despised.’ 
Frankly I was more amused than hurt because my 
fellow countrymen are not likely to lose much sleep 
over the fact that Mr. Pickard and Co. regard them 
as inferior, and I should have thought that the 
latest series of events would have taught such people 
wisdom. 

It is known that a feeling of superiority is some- 
times symptomatic of an inferiority complex; it 8 
also obvious that inferiority is a quality of many 
dimensions, Whilst Egyptians do not necessarily 
feel superior, they are happy to think that their 
civilisation covers at least 6,000 years of recorded 
history! They may be forgiven if ‘at no time during 
the last hundred years’ they ‘contributed anything of 
value to the world.’ However, this could account 
for their desire to end the British occupation which 
endured for the past eighty years or so. 

I was shocked by the display of ignorance and 
confusion on the part of some of your cofre- 
spondents; one is almost tempted to say ‘thus wisest 
men admire what fooles despiseth!’? But I am glad 
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to note that Mr. Murphy and Miss Moorman have 
answered most of the important points raised. 

When I read Mr. Jésman’s first letter I thought it 
was generally sound although it contained errors of 
fact and judgement. His opinion of the intelligence 
and integrity of both King Farouk and the present 
rulers is hardly tenable. The question of club mem- 
bership seems to have aroused more comment than 
it deserves: it should be emphasised that Egyptian 
patriots did not particularly wish to associate them- 
selves with those who occupied their country. May 
I recall the national jubilation that followed the 
assassination of the late Amin Osman Pasha in 1945, 
his only crime being that he was ardently pro- 
British? 

I happen to be a member of a dwindling group of 
Egyptians who still think that friendship with the 
West is both possible and desirable; but it is clear 
that the kind of arrogance one meets with among 
some sections of the British people is. simply the 
outcome of ignorance. Let us hope, therefore, before 
it is too late that they will learn to appreciate with 
humility the significance of others besides themselves 
in the history and civilisation of the world—Yours 
faithfully, SALAH EL SERAFY 
15 Endsleigh Street, WC1 


* 


Sir,—The controversy about the past behaviour of 
British Service men in Egypt seems to be conducted 
between those who regard the Egyptians as a people 
so civilised that it is the vilest slander to utter any 
criticism of them, and those who believe that no 
British soldier is capable of behaving in an ungentle- 
manly manner, As one who served in Egypt during 
the last war, I find both points of view remarkably 
unrealistic. 

The Egyptians did not strike British Service men 
as being a particularly lovable race. Mr. Morris may 
have roamed up and down Egypt from the age of 
thirteen without discovering any Egyptian capable 
of cold-blooded murder; but such murders were com- 
mitted all right—not to mention occasional savage 
attacks on women. Such things happen in every 
country, because every country contains individuals 
who behave like that. Egypt, with its long history of 
religious fanaticism and political murder, ‘probably 
contains rather more than its fair share. 

As for the behaviour of British troops, it is exactly 
what might be expected of an army, many of whose 
members are bored, ignorant, lustful, or homesick, 
and conscious of being among a people whom they 
dislike and who dislike them. We were certainly, as 
Mr. Silvera points out, sometimes generous; but 
the generosity was mixed with a great deal of con- 
tempt. And some of us were remarkably nasty. I 
have seen a drunken English soldier on a tram sit 
down on an Egyptian’s lap in order to make love 
to his wife. You don’t need many incidents like 
that for an occupying army to make itself hated. 

Of course this behaviour was natural; and it is 
natural that a people so treated should hate the 
country that humiliated them. And it does not 
improve matters for us to write letters to our press 
pointing out, from our position of impregnable 
superiority, that it is really extravagant kindness on 
our part to treat the Egyptians as human at all. 

Incidentally, if Mr. Wingfield spent seventeen years 
in Egypt without hearing the bawdy version of the 
Egyptian national anthem, he must have achieved a 
degree of almost mystical detachment from his sur- 
roundings. I learned three different versions in as 
many months.—Y ours faithfully, CHARLES WRONG 


11 Glan Aber Park, Chester 
* 


Sir,—Mr. Wingfield is right in correcting the sug- 
gestion that all British clubs in Egypt excluded 
Egyptians. In Cairo, two clubs founded for the 
recreation of officers of the Army of Occupation, 
the Turf Club and the Gezira Sporting Club, 
elected Egyptian members, 

But Mr. Wingfield is wrong in implying that there 
was no reciprocity, The leading Egyptian clubs, the 
Mohamed Aly in Cairo and the club of the same 
name in Alexandria, had numerous British members, 
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Like Mr. Wingfield, I never heard a bawdy ver- 
sion of the Egyptian national march. No doubt he 
and Mr. Jésman know that the tune is that of a 
music-hall song which attracted the Khedive Ismail 
when he visited England, The refrain went: 

‘Said the old Obadiah to the young Obadiah, 
*“Obadiah, Obadiah, I am dry.”’ 
Is this Mr, Jésman’s ‘bawdy version’?—Yours faith- 
fully, A. S. PARKER 
Savile Club, 69 Brook Street, W1 


DEFENCE CUTS 


Sir,—I read with great interest Sir Edward Boyle's 
views on the cutting of defence expenditure. Does 
this mean a corresponding reduction of the per- 
manent Civil Service? Without a substantial reduc- 
tion of these absurd numbers, which at present stand 
around the 660,000 mark, nothing great can be 
achieved. One feels that Ministers are now no longer 
responsible for their departments, but that the de- 
partments are more responsible for the Ministers. 
—Yours faithfully, LIONEL HARROWITZ 
Union Society, Oxford. 


GOVERNMENT BY OLD ETONIANS 


Sir,—May I suggest that carping criticism of Etonian 
achievement, as displayed by Mr. Hollis and Capt. 
Kerby, is entirely misguided? 

As a retired schoolmaster I can discover nothing 
sinister or conspiratorial about Etonian supremacy 
anywhere, and simply because of the plain fact that 
English public schooling is the best schooling in the 
world and also that Eton happens to be our best 
public school. Naturally, also, the school makes the 
most of the usually excellent material at its disposal. 

Such Etonians as I have known invariably 
impressed me by their supreme confidence and 
extremely good manners, qualities which I would 
suggest to Capt. Kerby as likely to impress political 
selection committees and electorates alike. 

Indeed, it seems to me that disgruntled politicians 
and journalists in all political parties could be much 
more sensibly and profitably occupied in attempting 
to raise the comparatively low level of effectiveness 
in our State schools, rather than by incessantly gibing 
at ‘the old school tie’ and especially considering that 
the latest bureaucratic Socialist device of ‘“comprehen- 
sive’ herding of working-class children in enormous 
brand-new edifices, is likely to achieve little beyond 
the stabilisation of: the automatic Labour vote.— 
Yours faithfully, W. E. KAYE 


2 Mount Terrace, York 


CZECH RESISTANCE 


Sir,—Your reproduction on January 11 of ‘savage’ 
jokes about an enslaved nation is ill-placed. Back 
in 1950 the Communist regime in Prague was de- 
scribed in a United Press report as ‘the most blood- 
thirsty in Europe,’ measured by the number of 
executed opponents to dictatorship. 

There were 30,000 victims among the Czechs and 
Slovaks who rose in Slovakia in 1944 and another 
3,000 in Prague alone in 1945, They died because 
no help came. 

A fortnight before the 1953 rising in East Berlin 
there were riots in Plzen. Before the riots in Poznan 
in 1956 there were demonstrations of students all 
over Czechoslovakia. Should these too have shed 
their blood in vain, while the West will not inter- 
vene even with diplomatic or economic measures! 
—Yours faithfully, J. JOSTEN 

Former Press Officer at the 
Prague Ministry of Foreign Affairs 


37 Tregunter Road, SW10 


AN ERUPTION OF TURQUOISE 


Sir,—A case was recently reported in The Times 
of the wife of the tenant of a council house who 
had been made ill by the turquoise paint used to 
paint her house. This, admittedly, was an extreme 
case, but there must be countless mental sufferers 
from the eruption of turquoise blue paint that is 
ruining our countryside. The colour in itself is pretty 
—pretty-pretty is perhaps a better description, but it 
is an aggressively false note in our country scene, at 
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the moment in its russet colouring. It seemed the last 
straw when today I saw a tractor, its body of the 
ubiquitous blue, ploughing a field—Yours faithfully, 

MARGARET SPARROW 


PELL MELL 
Sir,—Since my letter appeared in The Spectator 
about a New Zealander’s difficulties in finding out 
the correct pronunciations of ‘Pall Mall’ and ‘Mall’ I 
have received six very friendly letters from London 
and other parts of the country. But I am afraid they 
give me every pronunciation I have heard so far and 
one more as well. I would say to hall with it but 
that somebody might hear me and tell me that what 
I said was Wrong.—Yours faithfully, 

WALTER BROOKES 
27 Gower Street, WC1 


* 


Sir,—Mr. Brookes and others may still be puzzled 
by the fact that ‘Mall’ has two pronunciations. Alone, 
‘Mall’ rhymes with ‘shall’; with ‘Pall’ in front of it 
it becomes ‘Mell,’ i.e., Pell Mell. King George V was 
quoted in the press recently as having replied, when 
asked to arbitrate on the correct pronunciation: ‘I 
shall run down the Mall; but when I run, I shall run 
Pell-Mell.’ 

As the game which used to be played on the site 
was Péle-Méle, there would be historical backing for 
substituting ‘e’ for ‘a,’ and thus changing the spelling 
to ‘Pell Mell, which is a derivative of péle-méle.— 
Yours faithfully, . BEATRICE M. FAIRBURN 
Alverton Lodge, Mulgrave Crescent, Whitby, Yorks 


TRAINS AND PUNCTUALITY 


Sirn,—Mr. Betjeman’s recent observations on the 
Great Western Railway seem to me only too true. 
I made over 100 journeys between Reading and 
London during 1956 and on only three occasions did 
the train arrive at its destination on time.—Yours 
faithfully, ALAN WYKES 
382 Tilehurst Road, Reading, Berks 
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SUNDAY TIMES: 
“Fascinating. 


His boyhood 


comes to life’ 


BRIGHT 
BOOTS 


FRED GRESSWELL 
















An autobiography of out- 
standing merit; the story 
of a_ successful man of 
property, which has been 
receiving high praise through- 
out the press. 
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Contemporary Arts 


The Facts of the Matter 


Unper the terms of its present 
Licence, in force until 1962, 
the BBC can take no adver- 
tising. Under the Television 
Act of 1954, the Independent 
Television Authority can do 
so on behalf of its programme 
contractors. The BBC finances 
itself from the licence money: 
in the year 1955-6, the Cor- 
i mM poration spent £7,033,000 for 
its television services, out of £9,476,000 net licence 
income. The programme contractors, who pay 
rent to the ITA for the contractual use of the 
Authority's transmitting stations, finance them- 
selves from the revenue they get from advertising; 
the latest figure, for November, was £2,000,000 
gross. 

At the moment, according to the licence figures 
and allowing for those without licences, some 
20,700,000 can receive TV. Of these, 9,455,000 
can receive ITV as well as BBC. This ratio has 
tc be remembered when there are widely 
trumpeted claims about the public preferring 
ITV to the BBC. All that this claim means is that 
in areas where the public can have both channels, 
a higher percentage—computed by systems 
which are open to many objections—stay tuned 
to ITV. 

On the other hand, when the major expansions 
of ITV are completed, by December of this year, 
almost as many people will be able to watch ITV 
as watch BBC. There will probably always be 
that ‘almost,’ becaus2 it is unlikely that the ITA 
will trouble, as the BBC does. to extend the range 
of its transmitters to pocket areas, where the cost 
of providing a service is uneconomically dis- 
proportionate to the number of new viewers. 

Despite the losses made by Associated- 
Rediffusion, the London weekday contractors, in 
its last year of operation, the omens for com- 
mercial TV are all favourable. Advertisers, after 
sitting on the sidelines for a while to see how 
things went, are now jumping on the bandwagon. 
The present difficulty which many periodicals 
have in getting advertisements is a direct result 
of the growth of ITV. 

All of this is cheering news to those who sup- 
ported an alternative service and were prepared 
to back their faith with cash. True, some of those 
who spoke feelingly about breaking the BBC’s 
monopoly may regret their words as they watch 
one ITV variety programme after another; but 
those businessmen who regarded the second ser- 
vice as a profitable investment are able to look 
ahead to at least eight years of brightness. (Under 
the Television Act, the ITA’s present authority 
runs until 1964. 

Despite the Television Act, which places 
responsibility for the control of programmes 
(including advertisements) on the ITA,‘wthe 
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In England, the Cholera has now extended to 
Sunderland, Newcastle, Gateshead. North 
Shields. South Shields, Newburn, Houghton- 
le-Spring, Lemington, and various collieries and 
hamlets in the vicinity of Newcastle. In Scot- 
land, it has extended to Haddington. seventeen 
miles—Tranent, nine miles—and Musselburgh, 





six miles east from Edinburgh. 








general opinion in commercial television is that 
it is the programme contractors who call the tune. 
The fact that, in the unlikely event of any con- 
troversy, it is the ITA which is officially respon- 
sible, is probably a source of pleasure to the 
programme contractors rather than anything 
else. 

On the few (unpublicised) occasions on which 
the ITA has cautioned or otherwise admonished 
one of its contractors, there has usually been a 
political reason. There appear to be few occasions 
on which the ITA has expressed internal concern 
about the general level of ITV programmes. (That 
the ITA is perhaps worried about this state of 
affairs is shown by the request for a grant for cul- 
ture which, under the Act, the Postmaster-General 
i; authorised to give. But this throws all the 
responsibility for ‘high-quality’ programmes 
back on the Government, leaving the contractors 
free to apply their much-sought ‘free enterprise’ 
to twelve-year-old-mind programmes.) 

There are at present six programme contrac- 
tors, four of which are currently presenting pro- 
grammes. These four are Associated TeleVision 
(which presents the London weekend, Midlands 
weekday programmes), Associated Rediffusion 
(London weekdays), Granada TV (Northern 
weekdays), ABC TV (Midlands weekend); the 
two others are Scottish Television and Television 
West and Wales, which are scheduled to begin 
transmission in August and December of this 
year respectively. 

The control of ATV is divided among strong 
variety and music-hall interests, the Daily Mir- 
ror group and radio and electrical manufacturers, 
Associated Rediffusion is an amalgam of 
Associated Newspapers (the Daily Mail), British 
Electric Traction and various broadcast relay 
services. Granada TV and ABC TV are both run 
by the film distributing and production companies 
of the same names 

The chairman of the ITA is Sir Kenneth Clark, 
and its administrative head, the Director-General, 
is Sir Robert Fraser, who was formerly head of 
the Central Office of Information. 

From the facts alone, several points of future 
discord in British television are visible. One is 
the disposition of the licence revenue. As, 
statistically, it seems inevitable that by the end 
of the year at least two-thirds of the country’s 
potential television audience will watch ITV 
rather than the BBC, the ITA will have a not un- 
reasonable case for demanding a share. On the 
other hand, it can be argued that there is no point 
in giving them this money if they are merely going 
to spend it on bigger and better versions of cur- 
rent programmes. 

Despite occasional attempts to compete directly 
with the commercial service—Sunday nights, for 
example, when viewer research suggested that 
hardly anyone who could watch both services was 
watching BBC—the BBC pursues its own way 
with TV programmes. It is very strongly felt in 
the Corporation that it would be a great mistake 
to try and beat the commercial boys at their own 
game. Also, it doesn’t matter how few people 
watch the BBC, as long as its programme output 
is balanced between culture and entertainment. 

There is, as well, a strong leaning among BBC 
chiefs towards sound—the rugby to TV's soccer. 
The fact of TV’s phenomenal rise and influence 
does not sway them unduly. In case this attitude 
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seems somewhat shortsighted, it is an interesting 
fact that, according to Variety, this season sound 
radio in America for the first time in ten years 
showed strong signs of resurgence. TV, on the 
other hand, has lost a lot of money. Whether this 
represents a trend or not it is, of course, too early 
to say. 

BBC aloofness and commercial success do not 
promise a happy marriage. And, with the fairly 
urgent question of which of the two systems shall 
operate a second service (i.e. either the BBC or 
the ITA would be able to offer alternative pro- 
grammes at the same time), there promises to be 
alot of lobbying, a lot of hot air ahead. 

To be avoided is the dominance of television 
by commercial interests. If this happens, the 
‘commercial’ will be the most intelligent show 
available. On the other hand, the BBC smugness, 
the ‘it doesn’t matter if only seventy people do 
listen to the Third programme, as long as it’s 
there’ attitude, is equally stifling. 

The simplest next step towards a solution is 
to put both services on the same base. That would 
provide true competition and a balanced pro- 
gramme, far better than the present uneasy yoke. 

DAVID STONE 


Irish Brose 


The Shadow of a Gunman. 
By Sean O'’Casey. (Lyric, 
Hammersmith.) — The 

- Playboy of the Western 

Za, World. By J. M. Synge. 

a (Theatre Royal, Stratford, 

/ East.) 

) ANYONE wishing to know how 

to make the worst possible 

use of the Irish ethos should hasten to the cur- 
tain-raiser at the Lyric. Scarcely had the strains of 
the Soldier's Song died away, and an embarrassed 
audience sunk back into its seats, before we were 
waist deep in a peat-hag of colleens, sacks of 
potatoes, hearts young and old, golden and 
crammed with simple virtues, beating deafeningly 
in unison. High among the many merits of 

Synge and O'Casey is that there is none of this 

kind of claptrap about them. O’Casey, for all 

his crusty, deraciné nationalism, insists that the 

Irish are sometimes cowardly, gabby, snobbish 

and malicious. Synge, for all his suspicion of 

folksiness, never lapses into idolatrous worship 
of the old people, the little people and the Celtic 
tongue. At the same time both make the utmost 
af what Desmond MacCarthy called ‘the joyful, 
fantastic, extravagant, beautiful and altogether 
reckless manner of speech’ which is character- 
istically Irish. = 

Any production which does not follow suit is 
ruled out at once, and it is arguable that only an 

Irish company can do it. Certainly the Irish 

Players at the Lyric bring it off. The Shadow 

himself, the young poet with a fatal weakness 

for the glamour of heroism without its substance, 
is done by Desmond Jordan in an effective mood 
of exasperated resignation, and he is surrounded 
by a Radio Timesful of good character parts; 
the best of them is Jack MacGowran as his 
appalling companion whose affronted head pokes 
out of the bedclothes like a dirty parakeet’s and 
chatters a muddy stream of magnificent blarney. 

The Playboy is, 1 think, an even better play, 
having a wider range and a deeper understanding. 

Theatre Workshop make a brave attempt (Avis 

Bunnage is really good), but their tongues seem 

out of joint, and who can blame them; for the 

language is like a brose, far too thick for 

ordinary mortals; but, being rich and about 150 

per cent. proof, it is manna in this land of almost 

total prohibition. DAVID WATT 
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TOP TEN RATINGS 
NORTHERN BBC AND !TV PROGRAMMES 
WEEK ENDING JAN. 15TH, 1957 
| STARTIME 15% 
DRAGNET 70% 
TAKE YOUR PICK 69% 
PLAY OF THE WEEK 67% 
> 
THE CARROL LEVIS SHOW 66% 
TELEVISION PLAYHOUSE 66% 
DOUBLE YOUR MONEY 63% 
DO YOU TRUST YOUR WIFE? 62% 
MY WIFE'S SISTER 62% 
SPOT THE TUNE 62% 
% of homes reached during all or any part of the programme except homes viewing only one to five 
minutes. These figures reveal the audience in the Northern Region television homes capable of receiving 
} both BBC and ITV programmes. ITV programmes are rated on the viewing to the Winter Hill and Emley 
Moor transmitters. Viewing in the Northern Region to the Birmingham ITY station is therefore not included. 
That’s only part of the Granada story for that week. Don’t forget programmes like: 
CHANGE AT DOWNING STREET 60% UNDER FIRE 47% WHAT THE PAPERS SAY 37% 
more information about Granada is available on request. 
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Bartok on the Stage 


Some three to five decades 
late, we are just beginning to 
see Bart6k’s stage-works in 
this country. The Miraculous 
Mandarin was done at Edin- 
burgh last year, and now the 
group of South African 
musicians in London under 
Erik Chisholm has staged his 
one-act opera, Bluebeard’s Castle, for the first 
time over here. His other ballet, The Wooden 
Prince, is still almost unknown outside Hungary. 
The three works have had a hard struggle alto- 
gether. The opera, written in 1911, was not staged 
in Hungary until 1918, after the successful pro- 
duction of The Wooden Prince—and that had 





only been foisted on the Budapest Opera House - 


by a clever manceuvre on the librettist’s part. 
Then between the wars both works were sup- 
pressed because the librettist, Balazs, was a 
Communist. The Mandarin was banned after the 
first night in Cologne in 1926, and again in 
Prague, and was never played in Hungary in the 
composer’s lifetime. 

It was this hostility that discouraged him from 
ever writing for the theatre again—though he 
would have liked to write another opera, as he 
disclosed in an interview in 1929. The nearest he 
ever came to doing so again was in the very 
dramatic Cantata Profana in the following year, 
which, composed to his own translation of a 
Rumanian folk-ballad, was almost certainly a 
substitute for the realisation of that desire. The 
three works for the theatre that do exist, all 
written before he was forty, disclose an outstand- 
ing dramatic talent, and to hear them played in 
chronological order in a ttiple bill, as they have 
often been given in Hungary since the war, is to 


Duckworth Books: 


NEW BOOKS ON CONTRACT BRIDGE 
BRIDGE FOR BEGINNERS 
by MOLLO & GARDENER 
A complete course of instruction with exercises, 
as fool at the London School of Bridge. Study 
this simply written book and be sure of being 
able to enjoy a friendly game of Contract 
Bridge in the minimum time. 
Charts and other aids help the beginner to 
learn quickly the most fascinating of indoor 
es 


“A veritable godsend”’"—M. HARRISON-GRAY 
(Country Life) 10/6 net 


THE THEORY OF BIDDING 
by NORMAN SQUIRE 

An analysis of card values and the natural 
ways to bid them. The author shows plainly 
the demands the cards make and how to meet 
them. 

His exposition of the change of suit, his 
directional asking-bids, three-card suit bids, 
fourth suit bids, inferential cue-bids, belated 
raises; his extraordinary range of shape-showing 
bids; his inquiry into free-bid values; his 
condemnation of “leeway’’—all these need 
detailed study, and the book does not pretend 
to be easy going. 

Here is a major work which makes all other 
books on bidding seem elementary; a work of 
capital importance to all advanced players. 


25/- net 


3 Henrietta St London. WC2 











recognise that in different circumstances Barték 
might have been as important and successful a 
composer for the theatre as Stravinsky. Their 
range of mood and style is very wide. The 
Mandarin is the wildest music he ever wrote, 
much the same in idiom and character as the two 
sonatas for violin and piano. The Wooden Prince 
is potentially the most popular of the three, of 
a lyrical beauty almost Straussian in its richness 
and voluptuousness. Bluebeard is also very lyrical 
and rich in sound, but more sombre—even rather 
austere in the almost recitative-like two vocal 
parts, which attempt to treat the Hungarian 
language with the same fidelity to the natural 
rhythms and inflections of speech as Debussy 
does with French in Pelléas. Of the three, Barték 
seems to have been particularly fond of Blue- 
beard, partly perhaps for sentimental reasons. 
It was the first, written when he was barely thirty. 
He was proud of it then, as the first opera ever 
composed in an authentically Hungarian musical 
style, with a melodic line founded on the inflec- 
tions of Hungarian folksong. When he wrote it 
he still had high hopes of finding a welcome for 
the genuine national style that he and Kodaly 
were trying to found, and when in America over 
thirty years later, returning to composition after 
nearly four years of despair and silence, he started 
work on the Concerto for Orchestra, and began 
with almost a quotation of the opening of Blue- 
beard, he was surely nostalgically remembering 
those last few years of youthful hope, finally 
dashed by its rejection, which marked the begin- 
ning of his long and bitter struggle for under- 
standing and acceptance in his own country. 

He had other reasons besides homesickness to 
be fond of it. To declare it the finest of his three 
stage works would imply, unjustly, less fineness 
in the other two, But it is the most ambitious and 
remarkable in its achievement—remarkable in 
the brilliant originality and compression of its 
musical execution of Baldzs’s dramatic concep- 
tion, and doubly remarkable from a composer 
of thirty at his first attempt. Its formal scheme 
anticipates by more than forty years the much- 
discussed variation-structure of Britten's The 
Turn of the Screw, though the principle is more 
concealed in the Barték. Corresponding here to 
the eight episodes of each act in the Britten is 
the opening, one by one, of the seven doors of 
the castle. What is revealed each time is 
represented in the orchestra by entirely different 
music, but unity is maintained in the consistent 
style of the two vocal parts, and the variation- 
principle consists in the introduction half-way 
through each ‘scene’ of the ‘blood’ motive (a 
sharp clash of a minor second), which then 
colours the remainder of each ‘scene’ and is 
finally extensively developed in the big climactic 
episode leading up to the opening of the last door, 
before the gradual subsidence of the tension 
and the return to the atmosphere of the begin- 
ning. 

For all that happens on the stage, it might be 
thought that the work could just as well have 
been written as a cantata. The audience sees 
nothing of what is revealed to Judith as she opens 
each door, only a shaft of light, while she and 
the orchestra describe what she sees. And the 
only ‘action’ other than the opening of the doors 
is the struggle of will between her and Bluebeard 
—her insistence on opening every one, and his 
ever-weakening efforts to dissuade her. Yet in this 
stage performance, orchestrally pitifully under- 
sized and inadequate as it was, the work had a 
dramatic power and excitement of which the 
BBC’s musically superior, but cantata-like, studio 
performances a few years ago could give no idea. 
It is, in fact, as essentially a work of the 
theatre as Stravinsky's so-called ‘opera-oratorio’ 
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Gdipus Rex, and like that it is one of the great 
Original operatic masterpieces of this century. It 
is high time we did justice to it with a proper 
performance. 

COLIN MASON 


Never Sere 


The King and Four Queens, 
(Gaumont.)—The Counter- 
feit Plan. (Astoria.) 

WITHIN hailing distance of 

sixty, Clark Gable still epito- 

mises something that refuses 
to date or fade. Fashion 
dictates the life-span of actors 

(at least at the jeune premier 

level: which, whatever his age, is Gable’s) even 

more than the life-span of actresses. Look at old 
films to see. Lilian Gish or Mae Marsh seem 
charming still, even if the style of womanhood 
has changed, But Valentino, or even the more 
recent John Gilbert—however can they, in how- 
ever remote an age, have aroused the response 
they did? Gable scores by being, quite simply, 
outside the fashion, like the eccentric ladies in 
the British Museum Reading Room. That box- 
shaped head to which a pair of ears seem in- 
securely fixed, and which from any angle looks 
quite strikingly like that of a large, battered, 
grizzling, prowling tom-cat; those movements, 
cat-like too, with their suggestion of padded speed 
and stealth that is at once feline and masculine; 
that out-of-date moustache; those Neanderthal 
shoulders and that barrel-chest rather dwarfing 

a pair of merely adequate legs—none of these 

could be called in the smallest degree fashionable. 

Nor does he, like the real swoon-provokers, 

appeal to a single category of women—teenagers 

or maiden aunts, the simple or the sophisticated. 

His charm is general, diffused, unforced, a mix- 

ture of roguery and amusement, of worldliness, 

sexuality,and good, clean fun. 

It hardly matters, given these genial qualities, 
what sort of a part he gets: Clark Gable will 
play himself. In The King and Four Queens he 
is more himself than ever, one of those wander- 
ing cowboys alone in the world with a horse, a 
gun, quick fists and sharp wits, whom we first 
meet at the end of one adventure riding down 
an almosi perpendicular slope to escape a 
pursuing posse and landing, with the inevitability 
of these things out West, directly in another. This 
is a Western, funny rather than heroic, about the 
explosive effect of a man like this on four pretty 
young women isolated for two years under the 
stern domination of Ma, their mother-in-law, 
after the death of three of their husbands and 
the disappearance of the fourth (no one know- 
ing, rather inconveniently, which one of the four 
escaped or which of the wives is not a widow). 
Two blondes, a brunette and a red-head all set 
their (very varied) caps at the stranger, while Ma 
(a splendid piece of toughery from a leathery Jo 
van Fleet) alternately doubts and trusts. The bald 
facts of the story—how Dan and his final choice 
among the widows make off with the old girl's 
treasure—sound merely callous, and the ending 
has a cheerful immorality about it that should 
make Mr. Hays sleep uneasily at nights. But none 
of this matters, for if Gable is beyond fashion 
he is beyond morals too, and all he asks is not to 
be taken too seriously. Director: Raoul Walsh. 

The Counterfeit Plan would be an ordinary 
flat British thriller but for some rather fancy 
technical stuff which almost amounts to a teach- 
yourself-forgery course, and a pleasant worried- 
terrier performance from Mervyn Johns. Other 
parts have been handed out with such a confusion 
of nationalities as to make nonsense of them. 
Director : Montgomery Tully. ISABEL QUIGLY 
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Funny Being a Genius 


By IAIN HAMILTON 


Heaven forbid Miss Stein should become a fashion. 
—Katherine Mansfield in The Athenaum. 


ut she did. Katherine Mansfield’s pious 
Bappeal was uttered in 1920, and twenty-one 
years later, when Random House published /da, 
A Novel, Bennett Cerf wrote in the blurb: 
‘ .. here it is, presented faithfully to you by a 
publisher who rarely has the faintest idea of 
what Miss Stein is talking about, but who admires 
her from the bottom of his heart for her courage 
and for her abounding love of humanity and 
freedom.’ Of the eponymous heroine of this 
novel, an admirer said that she was a ‘publicity 
saint—Gertrude Stein plus the Duchess of 
Windsor, Garbo, Dulcinea and Helen of Troy. 
The author herself said: ‘Ida decided that she was 
just going to talk to herself. Anybody could 
stand around and listen but as for her she was 
just going to talk to herself.’ 

And there we have Gertrude Stein. 

She loved above all, this hefty expatriate whom 
Scott Fitzgerald once called the Great Stone Face, 
the squeak of her own pencil stringing one mono- 
syllable after another, regardless, for the most 
part, of grammar and syntax, the conveniences 
and courtesies of punctuation, and mere meaning. 
Sometimes she could use longer words, as when 
she elected to lay down the law on How to Write: 

A narrative is in revision a narrative is in 
division a narrative is in reconciliation a narra- 
tive is in a narrative is they is in they that the 
the that that isthe andthen .. . 

in which one can see an elemental germ of per- 
ception multiplying itself into gibberish. 

Miss Elizabeth Sprigge’s biography* is a book 
that was well worth writing and publishing— 
and reading, especially by authors and critics of 
the younger generation. In every toppled reputa- 
tion there is an awful warning, and the broken 
stones of this one spell out catastrophe itself in 
a variety of dialects. But the first and most 
elementary instruction imparted by Miss Sprigge, 
unwittingly perhaps, is that mere modernity, 
excessively self-insistent contemporaneity, is 
something to be approached by anybody in any 
generation with a cool head and a steady hand. 
When one surveys the debris of verbiage that is 
Gertrude Stein’s work—the mountains of exer- 
cise-books and galley-proofs and bound volumes 
from which can be extracted no more nourish- 
ment than from a peck of ‘breakfast cereal’—one 
must remember first that when they were growing 
there were sane men who thought they saw the 
hills of heaven. Painters as hard-headed as 
Picasso (although there were others who took a 
different view) thought the world of her. Lytton 





* GERTRUDE STEIN: Her Life and Work. (Hamish 
Hamilton, 25s.) 


Strachey and George Moore had the kindness 
to listen to her. H. G. Wells read her with a 
‘deepening pleasure and admiration.’ She was 
even capable of fussing Bertrand Russell. While 
she was pouring forth what must now seem to 
anybody under forty the idlest of sound and fury 
signifying nothing (or, worse still, very little— 
for there can be a certain virtue in pure nonsense), 
Sherwood Anderson was admiring her, and so 
was E. M. Forster. The young Ernest Hemingway 
fell, for a time under her spell. T. S. Eliot wrote: 
‘I am immensely interested in anything you write.’ 
Even Edmund Wilson, not the most pacific of 
critics, held at least half of his fire. Edith Sitwell 
was a close friend and admirer. She could, with 
impunity, patronise James Joyce. Thornton 
Wilder sat at her feet. By the middle Thirties, as 
you may see, she had amassed an imposing pile 
of references and could say herself, without being 
howled down by the intelligentsia : 

Einstein was the creative philosophic mind 


of the century and I have been the creative 
literary mind of the century. . . . 


How had all this come about? 

Gertrude Stein was born in Pennsylvania of 
Bavarian Jewish stock. In childhood she travelled 
in Europe, read omnivorously, and developed 
slowly. California, where the family had moved 
when she was small, was and remained her real 
home. At Harvard (Radcliffe College) she listened 
to the teaching of William James and absorbed a 
good deal of it. With her brother Leo, who had 
an equal dislike of their father, she went to 
Europe again, returning to study psychology at 
the John Hopkins Medical School, Baltimore. 
Here, we learn from Miss Sprigge, the big girl 
was often worried about her health and once 
hired a welter-weight to pummel her: 

‘Now give me one on the jaw! Now give me 
one in the kidney!’ 

Some of the difficulties which she must have 
experienced during this period may be deduced 
from her later remark: 

‘I always did thank God I wasn’t born a 
woman!’ 

At the age of twenty-six she failed to take her 
degree, and that was the end of America. In 1903 
she set up house in Paris with Leo and started 
collecting pictures: a Daumier, a Manet, two 
Renoirs, two Cézannes, a Toulouse-Lautrec, a 
Gauguin. She wrote Three Lives, of which she 
remarked that it was ‘a noble combination of 
Swift and Matisse.’ Her interest in post-impres- 
sionist painting, in all its fragmented facets, grew 
and in 1906, when she was thirty-two, she met 
Pablo Picasso. This meeting, and that of the fol- 
lowing year with Alice B. Toklas, set her life on 
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the course it held until cancer killed her in 1946. 


Her writings, with a few exceptions, grew 
Steadily wordier and more wilfully eccentric, like 
those of a not particularly innocent child who 
has the idea that if he only covers enough sheets 
with enough words, and to hell with the order, 
he will eventually be patted on the head and 
called a clever boy. The most tedious aspect of 
her work at its clearest and most perceptive (and 
I shall return to this) is the relentless succession 
of monosyllables, the merciless repetitions. Writ- 
ing in a very basic sort of basic English she 
required chapters to convey a meaning which 
could, in any more civilised idiom, have been 
expressed, in its totality of shades, in a paragraph. 
She could praise Juan Gris on his death by say- 
ing: ‘He made something that is to be measured’; 
but she herself, desperate to be an artist in words 
and to be famous for her art, renounced all limits. 
Doing most of her ‘writing’ by night, ‘she wrote 
down whatever came into her head and stopped 
when the flow ceased’; and in the morning, as she 
admitted herself, she had not the faintest recol- 
lection of what she had written. But it was not 
automatic writing: a pity, for if she had tapped 
the unconscious something more amusing might 
have emerged. As it was, she was just a large, 
hard-faced, middle-aged’ American lady in Paris 
sitting at a desk surrounded by post-impressionist 
paintings and, perfectly consciously, writing 
words down in exercise books. 

That she should have taken herself in, and 
demanded to be treated seriously, is not, perhaps 
—given her hard hunger for adulation—very 
surprising. That she should have taken so many 
others in, apart from the merely sycophantic, is 
—as this sort of discovery perennially is—mildly 
depressing. But were they all taken in? When I 
read some of their protestations in this ample 
biography I had the same feeling of gloom that 
comes over me when I hear an acquaintance, 
frantic lest his taste should be thought démodé, 
praising some fashionable novelist or poet or 
playwright whom he believes to be a poorish 
second-rate at best. No amount of gazing at 
ruins will cure us of our gullibility, hypocrisy, 
desire to keep up with the Joneses, and, when 
all is said, uncertainty. 

For Gertrude Stein was not a negligible person. 
The ‘old covered-wagon’ was no mere laughing- 
stock even if the populace of a village in Spain, 
thinking her a travelling bishop, did queue up to 
kiss her ring. She turned up in Paris when the 
world of art was splintering into a bewilderment 
of brilliant fragments. She could pick the winners, 
in those early days at least, and she backed them. 
In his recent Old Friends Mr. Clive Bell suggests 
that she had no genuine feeling for visual art. 
This is belied, in my view, not only by her collec- 
tion but by her book on Picasso which tells more 
about that painter and his vision (in execrable 
prose, certainly) than any other. She knew, 
intuitively, the painterly process; and it was her 
misfortune to attempt to do with words what she 
might conceivably have learned to do with paint. 
Failing that, she might have made herself a good 
art critic. Or even—although she protested that 
she didn’t know how to sell on a margin—a pretty 
sharp dealer. 

For the final impression that I have from Miss 
Sprigge’s biography is that there were very few 
flies on Gertrude Stein. 
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Visions and Nightmares 


A Cycle of Goya’s Drawings. By Jose Ldépez- 
Rey. (Faber and Faber, 70s.) 

Goya. Text by X. Desparmet-Fitzgerald. 
(The Gallery of Masterpieces: Hamish 
Hamilton, 4 gns.) 

HERE are two sombre and powerful books on 

Goya. The first is a series of drawings, the second 

is a selection of his paintings, and if this notice 

gives more space to the former it is because wash 
drawings are more satisfactory to reproduce, and 
for the portentous nature of its contents. 

They are a set of drawings from a sketch-book, 
now in the Prado, all without exception of melan- 
choly and dreadful subjects, and giving a most 
intimate and personal contact with the painter’s 
mind. So many exclamations of pity and horror, 
and they seem to have been drawn with no other 
purpose in view but the satisfaction of his own 
inner conscience. Of what other use to him could 
be the sketch of a beggar on a little low cart or 
trolley with his leg hideously swollen into bolster- 
shape by elephantiasis? Such is a theme neither 
for a tapestry-cartoon nor painting. This is a 
drawing probably done in little longer than it has 
taken me to write this paragraph, and as with 
most of the series Goya has added a pungent 
motto below it written with his brush, but per- 
haps not at the moment, but later, looking over a 
batch of the drawings when he felt like it. 

His mood in this respect being that of the 
Caprichos which are earlier in date, for this series 
of drawings that is without a collective name or 
title dates from the years of Napoleon’s invasion 
of Spain. It continues with a group of nine fearful 
nightmare visions, working up, as it were, to the 
paintings done in about the same years in his 





f=The Inner Conflict in the South== 


SEGREGATION 


by Robert Penn Warren 


“Superb and compassionate reporting ... 
probably the best account of the ‘South’s) 
predicament.” —PATRICK O'DONOVAN 
(Observer) 
“A moving and revealing document . . . he 
has looked and listened with charity and 
understanding, and has given usa brilliantly 
impressionistic report of the result.” 


—THE TIMES 
(9/6 net) 


Francois Mauriac 


The lates: novel in the Coliected English 
Edition, translated by Gerard Hopkins 


Lines of Life 


“It has the distinction and the sense of 
destiny implicit in character which belongs 
to all his work.” —LETTICE COOPER 

(Yorkshire Post 
“One of his best... both the setting and 
the story have a timeless quality, which 
means that Lines of Life reads just as freshly 
now as when it was first published as 


Destins.”°- —THE TIMES LITERARY SUPPLEMENT 
(12/6 net) 
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country house outside Madrid. And soon, with 
the caption, ‘This one has many relatives and some 
rational.’ there is a drawing of a raving maniac 
as frightening as any of those in the old and fear- 
stained Mad Humanity (by L. Forbes Winslow, 
1898). Gone are the last Spanish graces of the 
Caprichos, and the drawings reach to their climax 
with seven or eight drawings of victims of the 
Inquisition. 

The poor creatures are at the auto-da-fé, wear- 
ing the ghastly livery of coroza and sanbenito, 
that is to say, a high dunce’s cap of cardboard 
usually painted with devils, and a yellow garment, 
scapular-shaped, and inscribed with the culprit’s 
name and crime. ‘After the execution,’ the text 
tells us, ‘each sanbenito was sent to the victim’s 
parish church, there to be exhibited as a memorial 
of shame to him and his descendants.’ As late as 
the end of the eighteenth century sets of these 
dreadful relics were still on view in the palace of 
the Inquisition at Goa in Portuguese India, but 
that is another story. It will be sufficient to 
mention a pair of Goya’s drawings, that cap- 
tioned ‘I saw her, Orosia Moreno, in Zaragoza. 
Because she knew how to make mice.’ and ‘For 
having no legs.’ 

The making of mice in order to pester others, 
we read in Jose Ldépez-Rey’s notes, was an 
ordinary charge against persons suspected of 
witchcraft. This was, therefore, an actual scene 
that Goya witnessed before 1808, the year of his 
last visit to his native town, and, also, by coinci- 
dence, the year in which executions were for- 
bidden by the Inquisition. There she is on her 
stool, gagged and muzzled, and one is left gasp- 
ing in horror at what is to happen next. ‘For hav- 
ing no legs’ depicts a legless beggar on the stool 
of punishment, in his high dunce’s cap, looking 
down at his crutches, short crutches of the sort 
that, being legless, were all he needed. 

The drawing has a caption in Goya’s writing 
saying that he knew this man, but the rest is 
obliterated by a later inscription in his hand so 
that we know no more except that the first piece 
of writing seems to say he had seen this legless 
man begging outside Zaragoza, only to find him 
again begging at the gate of the Alcala in Madrid. 
Whatever sorcery, then, can he haye been con- 
victed of? It is almost a relief after this to 
look at the drawing of a garrotted man, safely 
dead, at least, and called ‘For liking a she-ass,’ a 
title which can be given various and sinister mean- 
ings. And for an end there is a drawing of a man 
with his shirt pulled down being hustled by a 
top-hatted executioner towards the guillotine, a 
drawing which is every bit as much of a portrait 
as David's well-known sketch of, Marie- 
Antoinette’s being driven backwards in the 
tumbril. 

] am afraid it cannot be said that Goya’s paint- 
ings in The Gallery of Masterpieces are any more 
cheerful. Except for one picture, The Pradera de 
San Isidro, a fair and a scene of merry-making 
just outside Madrid. This is of the period of the 
cartoons for tapestry, before Goya’s deafness, 
when there are still traces and echoes of Tiepolo, 
but working, prophetically, towards the full 
impressionist handling of Manet. The huge group 
of the Royal Family comes along, inevitably, and 
once more a private theory may be offered, which 
is that the picture was painted and accepted 
because il amused the King and Queen. Surely 
this is the only explanation. 

Goya must not be made into too Beethoven- 
like a figure. He was a Spaniard, first and last. 
And neither should we be too certain of his 
liaison with the Duchess of Alba, a thing which 


can be explained on quite other grounds of 
patronage and friendship. 

The tremendous Dos de Mayo and its com- 
panion painting are more opportune now than 
ever. The man in the white shirt with outstretched 
arms in the second picture is once more the 
symbol of an enslaved country. He is being shot, 
and dying in vain; but the scale of his genius 
which makes Goya universal at such moments is 
no excuse for making of the painter one of the 
prophets of world revolution. He is only happy, 
as can be judged from the painting of a bull-fight, 
when he is demonstrably in Spain. And the book 
ends far from happily, but in Spanish vein, the 
theme of its last pages being the aforesaid night- 
mare visions from the walls of his country house. 
The horrifying painting of Saturn devouring his 
children hung in his dining room! 

SACHEVERELL SITWELL 


Okey Dope 


The Elegant Oakey. By Crosswell 
(O.U.P., 30s.) 

Ii probably shows something or other, but the 
only two Mayors of London whose names | can 
automatically recall are Dick Whittington and 
John Wilkes. But Mayors of New York from 
Fiorello La Guardia, the greatest of the lot (so 
like and so unlike Mr. Herbert Morrison and/or 
Lord Passfield); such eggheads as Abram Hewitt 
and Seth Low: such comic and pathetic figures as 
John ‘Faithful’ Hylan; reformers like John Purroy 
Mitchell; great men manqués like Gaynor; such 
sad characters as William O’Dwyer, who left 
Salamanca to his own though, possibly, not the 
Church's loss; the list is full of interest. And there 
are the playboys Oakey Hall and James J. 
Walker, both Damon Runyon characters from 
the floating crap game that was New York 
politics in the days of Boss Tweed and the ‘era 
of beautiful nonsense’ presided over by Cal 
Coolidge. 

Oakey Hall is a comic and ludicrous figure, 
out of his depth in the turbid waters of Tammany, 
Mozart, Apollo and the other halls that fought 
for the spoils of New York in the shadow of Jay 
Gould and Jim Fisk. He was a snappy dresser 
and orator. He passed for a scholar (although 
the Latin quoted here is not of the best); he 
was a great deal of a fool and something of a 
knave. He had a full private life (in the limited 
American sense of private), was a member of 
good clubs, though he found Harvard slow and 
left Cambridge (Mass.) without a degree. No one 
could make him an important figure but, like 
Jimmy Walker, he had his representational 
interest. His biographer has missed nearly. all the 
opportunities his subject offers him. Quoting 
lavishly from contemporary court records and 
from Oakey Hall's own oratory, he can’t be dull 
all of the time, but his own contribution to the 
oft-told story is slight. We do get the inside dope 
on the libel action against Bryce for the famous 
suppressed chapter in the first edition of The 
American Commonwealth, and that is about all. 

Mr. Bowen tells us that this book grew out 
of a projected profile for The New Yorker. He 
conspicuously fails to meet the standards we 
expect from that learned journal (and from the 
Oxford Press). Here we have the Fenian, 
Jeremiah O'Donovan Rossa, promoted to the 
rank of bishop; Poulteney Bigelow, the Kaiser's 
old pal, made Minister to the Court of St. James’s; 
the first Lord Russell of Killowen confused with 
the second Earl Russell; and a hitherto obscure 
Mr. Clarence A. Seward made ‘former Secretary 
of State for the United States.’ It is an indica- 
tion of the competence of this recounter of the 
chroniques scandaleuses of New York that he 


Bowen. 
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apparently thinks that the first James Gordon 
Bennett was a Catholic convert like Hall himself. 
Bennett was a former student of Blairs College, 
Aberdeen, a ‘spoiled priest’ as they say in Ire-: 
Jand. Reconciling him to the church of his birth 
was, for Cardinal McCloskey, a ticklish job like 
that which fell to the Abbé Dupanloup in re- 
conciling Talleyrand, but it was not a matter of 
an ‘eleventh-hour reception.’ Unlucky in life, 
Oakey Hall hasn’t been lucky in death, But there 
is a good story buried in this incoherent and 
inaccurate narrative. 

D. W. BROGAN 


It’s a Crime 


The Cold Dark Night. By Sarah Gainham. 
(Arthur Barker, 12s. 6d.) That admirable first 
novel, Time Right Deadly, which was about 
occupied Vienna, is here followed by an equally 
evocative thriller set in the ice-bound Berlin of 
1954. One staggering implausibility—even news- 
papermen would hardly leave a colleague’s corpse 
in situ, without notifying the police, so as not 
to be late for dinner—though it damages the plot, 
does not impair the remarkable atmosphere con- 
veyed of the one city that the Iron Curtain goes 
right through, as it does through the very lives of 
so many of its tough, sardonic citizens. Miss 
Gainham bases her thrillers as firmly on the 
political realities of the post-war world as Eric 
Ambler did his best and earliest ones on that of 
Mussolini. 

Off With His Head. By Ngaio Marsh. (Collins, 
12s. 6d.) The talented and ever-readable Miss 
Marsh makes effective, if rather condescending, 
fun of comic Teutonic amateurs of folk-dancing 
and fertility rites, and the mummerset crew that 
obliges her with what somebody correctly calls 
‘ye olde goings-on.’ But there’s a Scots gardener 
as well, all too pawkily taken seriously, as is the 
nonagenarian Dame—that self-willed old body 
who is so frequent and so tedious a figure in 
English country-house murder cases. Well-bred 
Mr. Alleyn finds out who stabbed the patriarch 
with one of the dancers’ swords, and left him dead 
behind the dolmen. Dear me, how folksy! 

Postmark Murder. By M. G. Eberhart. 
(Collins, 10s. 6d.) Genteel, middle-class Chicago 
setting; solemn, rather sentimentalised small girl 
as central figure. Miss Eberhart is too well- 
mannered to bespatter her readers with blood, 
but too old a hand not to manage her tricks of 
suspense with maximum effectiveness. 

Moment for Murder. By Alfred Eichler. 
(Hammond and Hammond, 10s. 6d.) Rather a 
lot of murders in the glossy, neurotic world 
inhabited by New York’s thirty-thousand-dollars- 
a-year advertising executives. Background more 
skilfully done than plot or people, but as smoothly 
readable, all round, as a Satevepost ad. 

Best American Detective Stories of 1955. 
Edited by David C. Cooke. (Boardman, IIs. 6d.) 
A dozen workmanlike magazine stories, each 
blurbed into being a bit too big for its boots, but 
all readable, and one or two admirably crisp and 
pointed. James Yaffe’s Yiddisher momma is to 
be commended to those who have not yet met 
this chimney-corner detective, who seems so much 
closer to real life, highly coloured though she is, 
than most. dreamed-up character-creations of the 
sort. 

Death by Proxy. By E. B. Rona!d. (Boardman, 
10s. 6d.) Murder mystery set in London and 
peopled by Londoners, but retailed in near- 
American idiom, so that shamuses ride in 
elevators, at five minutes of eight, after a bourbon 
or so. The improbability thus aroused is intensi- 
fied by statement that victim is a member of both 
the Traveliers’ and the junior Army and 
Navy, a most unlikely two of clubs 
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Dust and the Curious Boy. By Peter Graaf. 
(Michael Joseph, 12s. 6d.) Here, on the other 
hand, the contrast is deliberate, and well done, 
between the brash American private dick and the 
home-brewed British bobby, in a search after a 
missing child (and a murderer) through a well- 
drawn London scene: fast, exciting and fairly 
credible. 

Three Strangers. By George Joseph. (Board- 
man, 10s. 6d.) Taut, tough, neat little suspense 
story of three kidnappers hiding with their couple 
of victims—child and nurse—in remote ham- 
burger joint. Familiar situation that is always 
exciting when told as economically and vigor- 
ously as this, and with such precise characterisa- 
tion. The boss kidnapper is a chillingly nasty 
creation. 

The Loner. By Fan Nichols. (Boardman, 
10s. 6d.) Typically brisk, typically sentimental, 
quite compulsive American thriller of the schizoid 
who cannot help but kill. You can see what's 
coming, yet it’s still exciting when it comes, like 
the steep slope down on a switchback. 

Ransom of the Angel. By David Dodge. 
(Michael Joseph, 12s. 6d.) Rich playboy’s yacht 
is pirated out of the harbour of Monaco, which I 
suppose is where good Americans go to when they 
die, these days. David Dodge has an eye, and a 
pen, for these sun-kissed shores, as he has shown 
before; this latest, very stylish, thriller is extremely 
unlikely and extremely readable. 

The Case of the Fiery Fingers. By Erle 
Stanley Gardner. (Heinemann, 12s. 6d.) Paul 
Drake is as highly ingenious and as tireless as ever 
in his detection, and Perry Mason as infuriating 
to the New York Police Department and District 
Attorney, and as persuasive to a jury,-in this latest 
streamlined piece of consumer goods to come 
from the Erle Stanley Gardner assembly line. 
Which reminds me to condemn the concealed 
microphone as not only a threat to civil liberties 
but as being as fatal to a clean-run detective story 
as sliding panels, remarkable resemblances and 
indetectable poisons. CHRISTOPHER PYM 


Books on India 


The Story of the Integration of the Indian States. 
By V. P. Menon. (Longmans, 45s.) 

Development for Free Asia. By Maurice Zinkin. 
(Chatto and Windus, 21s.) 

Industrial Enterprise in India. By Nabagopal 
Das. (Longmans, 18s.) 


THESE three books deal with the making of the 
new India, the first with the political structure, 
the other two with the economic. Mr. Menon’s 
book is a major document for future historians. 
He describes how the Indian Government cajoled 
and drove the princes of India into a federation, 
and prevented the very grave dangers which might 
have arisen if some of the greater princes had 
managed to stay for a time independent. All 
except the Nizam of Hyderabad went quictly. 
Many of them had ample opportunities of making 
difficulty but were persuaded not to use them. 
As Secretary of the Minisiry of States, and the 
adviser and partner of Sardar Vallabhai Patel, 
Mr. Menon was himself the author of the 
policies. This is not a book of research and deduc- 
tion; it 1s a political autobiography, and is written 
with a liveliness which may surprise some readers. 
It is the most striking piece of political remini- 
scence which has yet come out of India. There 
is a great deal of new information, especially 
about the origin of the Kashmir dispute. Unfortu- 
nately the book does not continue the narrative 
down to the reorganisation of boundaries this 
year, when the old State frontiers disappeared. In 
the light of the way in which Mr. Menon and 
Mr. Patel disposed of Their Highnesses. some of 
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the constitutional discussions at the time of the 
round table conference appear in retrospect rather 
absurd. 

Mr. Maurice Zinkin, who served formerly in 
the Indian finance department and is now a busi- 
nessman in India, describes the social, intellectual 
and political conditions which help or hinder the 
economic development of backward countries. 
Much more has to be done than pump in capital. 
He has written a handbook for everybody con- 
cerned with the Colombo Plan, technical assis- 
tance, SUNFED, and the International Bank. With 
its aid the prospects of different countries can be 
intelligently plotted. Mr. Zinkin points out exactly 
the places in the social machine to look at. His 
explanations of why in Asia the State must take 
the lead in economic development ought to be 
read by all those who see in Mr. Nehru’s policy 
a dangerous affection for Socialism. He thinks 
that Asia cannot become rich unless its people 
change many of their inherited attitudes. He 
believes that the Indian Government is persuad- 
ing them to do so, by non-coercive means, and 
that the Indian development plan is the most 
effective yet produced by any free and under- 
developed country. But he does not compare in 
detail the results of the Indian plan and the 
Chinese, which uses such different methods. 

Mr. Nabagopal Das has also been a civil 
servant in India, and has formed his views after 
an experience very similar to that of Mr. Zinkin. 
His book, first written in 1938, has now been 
thoroughly revised. It is especially valuable for 
what he has to say about the new companies law 
and its effect on managing agencies. Mr. Das 
does not think that private enterprise is on its 
last legs in India. The book describes how 
industry is organised, financed and controlled. It 
is not a history of the industrial expansion of the 
last few years. GUY WINT 
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Mixed Misses 


The Victorian Heroine: A Changing Ideal 
1837-1873. By Patricia Thomson. (O:U.P., 
18s.) 

‘ARE the Victorians Coming Back?’ asked 

Humphry House in one of his papers, and to his 

‘catchpenny question’ (as he called it) he answered 

‘Yes.’ Miss Thomson’s book is yet another proof 

of the popularity of Victorian studies. It illustrates 

well another of House’s points too: the ‘peculi- 
arity’ of Victorians. Everything in their world— 
population, trade, industry—had grown or 
changed too fast. It was not only Dickens who 
saw his times as ‘cast-iron and mechanical days.’ 

It is easy to forget how swift was material change: 

perhaps the very speed had something to do with 

the rigidity of moral attitudes. 

Miss Thomson has used the novels—some 120 
of them—as a mirror that reflected the changing 
attitude of the age towards women. It is refresh- 
ing to find someone approaching Victorianism 
neither clasping hands with admiration nor hold- 
ing her nose with disgust. She writes with humour 
and good sense and shuns the exclamation mark. 
Although her sources are diverse, her study is not 
a thing of shreds and patches nor even scissors 
and paste. Her characters—the social workers, 
nurses, governesses, factory girls, fallen women, 
etc.—add up to a convincing social study, no less 
real than the non-fictional characters remembered 
here: the splendid Frances Cobbe moving un- 
daunted through the terrifying squalor of pauper- 
dom, Octavia Hill combining ‘unsentimental pity 
and a good business head,’ Harriet Martineau 
presiding over the destinies of Ambleside, a force- 
ful Village Queen. Of the fictional types none 
comes out better than that ‘broken-spirited 
dependant,’ the Victorian governess, so typical of 
the middle-class family scene in all its strength 





Gertrude Stein 


ELIZABETH SPRIGGE 
‘Fearless, frank, balanced and agreeable to 


read.,—sIR HAROLD NICOLSON (Observer). 
‘Excellent.’-—CyrIL CONNOLLY (Sunday Times). 
‘Will enlighten those who have been led to 
believe that she was unreadable.’ — DANIEL 
GEORGE (The Bookman). ‘Excellent.’ —The 
Times. Illustrated. 25s. 


Further Fables for Our Time 
JAMES THURBER 


‘Splendid passages of dialogue and of arms 
which show his skilful word-play as well as his 
wit .. . As usual too he remains the incompar- 
able illustrator of his own work.’—Times 
Literary Supplement. Illustrated. 3s. 6d. 


The Nancy Mitford Omnibus 


Containing The Pursuit of Love, Love ina Cold 
Climate and The Blessing. “Three of the wittiest 
books of our time.’-—Evening Standard. 16s. 


The Dark Window 
THOMAS WALSH 


Scenes of tension, psychological blocks, 
moments of nobility and straight sleuthing 
impartially.’-—Sunday Times. lls. 6d. 


The Sacrifice 
SIMENON 


‘Certainly one of his best . . . a little master- 
piece.’—MAURICE RICHARDSON ( New Statesman). 
13s. 6d. 


Goya 
The latest volume in THE GALLERY OF MASTER- 
PIECES. 41 superb full colour plates. 84s. 
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and weakness. Here she is, Usually in the Miss 
Pinch tradition but occasionally as wicked as 
Becky Sharp or as dangerous as Jane Eyre. Her 
destiny? To marry, may be, a poor clergyman, 
a superior man in trade or (as Miss Thomson 
shrewdly notes) the local doctor (Sawbones). 
She was no match for a gentleman. It is cheering 
to be reminded how ideas of what is ‘middle class’ 
have changed; even more cheering to observe 
sanity and frankness breaking into the secretive 
gloom and repression surrounding matters of sex: 
less so to reflect that feminism’s most numerous 
product is the Typewriter Girl, as oppressed a 
drudge in her way as any below-stairs ever was. 
The only unconvincing feature of this excellent 
study is the boundary dates, Pace Miss Thomson’s 
explanation, they seem to me arbitrary. But when 
nearly every book is too long, it is a change to 
have one that is too short. Miss Thomson has 
given us a perceptive comment on the Victorian 
age; she has done it with a sure touch and more 

than a hint of eloquence. 
CHARLES WILSON 


New Novels 


The Daughters of Mrs. Peacock. By Gerald 
Bullett. (Dent, 15s.) 
Heaven Knows Where. By D. J. Enright. (Secker 
and Warburg, 16s.) 
Blind Tiger. By Robert Standish. (Peter Davies, 
15s.) 
The Talented Mr. Ripley. By Patricia Highsmith. 
(Cresset Press, 15s.) 
The Send-Off. By Robin Hiscock. (Heinemann, 
15s.) 
The Far Traveller. By Francis Gaite. (Hodder 
and Stoughton, IIs. 6d.) 
ALL six of the novels listed above are for enter- 
tainment only. Their authors’ aim is to thrill or 
amuse, not reform, us. That is to say, the authors 
know their place as novelists. Gerald Bullett 
knows his place best: he is an old hand. He is 
aware, of course, that his novel is an island full 
of echoes—distant voices of characters from Miss 
Austen and Miss Compton-Burnett that give 
delight and hurt not. Once at least a character 
from Dickens looks in. When Uncle Druid says: 
‘A boiled egg will restore the tissue, as the saying 
goes, so long as it’s not too hard nor yet too 
soft, we may be reminded of Mr. Woodhouse 
(‘An egg boiled very soft is not unwholesome’). 
When he continues: ‘There’s a time for every- 
thing, as the Good Book says,’ it is Mr. Pecksniff 
who comes to mind (‘And eggs, even they have 
their moral’). If Mr. and Mrs. Peacock are like 
Mr, and Mrs. Bennet, and if their three nubile 
daughters are similarly reminiscent, it is no 
handicap to a reader’s enjoyment, though, 
anxious as he is for the girls to find good hus- 
bands, he may wish that one of ‘the suitors had 
turned out to be the base deceiver or heartless 
villain that his name (Robert Crabbe) and his 
habits (he rides a boneshaker and reads Brown- 
ing) seemed to foreshadow. We must be content 
with a housekeeper who is trying to frighten her 
aged master (the vicar) to death. It would be 
ungrateful of us to complain of anything in this 
charming period (1870?) piece, where the 
humour is never tiresome, the wisdom never 
warped, and all things work together for good. 
Its antiquated and tiresome form of humour 
and the metal polish left on its wit work against 
the good in Heaven Knows Where. If the part- 
worn narrator is, as he appears to be, a Mid- 
lander, his misfortune might account for his 
otherwise inexplicable belief that what his defec- 
tive ear renders as phoneticised cockney is 
screamingly funny. But why should we be put to 


the trouble of puzzling out, for example, that 
kermit means commit? And wan wanders, as 
Midlanders say, where the fun is in such extrava. 
gances as ‘a dart-board which had apparently 
been savaged by vultures’ and ‘his manner made 
me think’ of a cautious Mephistopheles who had 
made a nice pile, compounded with his competi- 
tors, and joined some small and not too exigent 
branch of a Rotary Club.” Wan wanders, also, 
whether wan is expected to be amused by 
spoonerisms like ‘threat me loo’ and to laugh 
at every mention of the Welfare State or we. 
Attempts are made to lift the fun from prep. 
school level to county sixth form by a burlesque 
lecture on T. S. Eliot and a spoof exhibition of 
modern art. They fail. Yet somehow the book 
as a whole succeeds as a divertissement. Its 
central idea—a small island in the South China 
Sea exposing itself to Western culture—was good, 
The working out of it in a mixture of juvenile 
comicality and senile donnish waggery was surely 
a mistake, The author should cut his ingrowing 
talents. 

In Blind Tiger that very versatile author 
Robert Standish starts us off on the French 
Riviera. Delivering his story over to an advertis- 
ing executive, David Trollope, he seems to stand 
back and uncritically watch it run its course 
through nearly a quarter of a century, beginning 
in 1930. This lets in the Spanish Civil War and 
the Second World War, in which the small 
American boy, Johnny, encountered on the first 
page, plays a Communist part; and it allows 
ample time for him to grow up, recant his Com- 
munism, and as the result of a reunion with 
Mary, also met on the first page, to produce a 
son for David Trollope to godfather on page 310. 
This neat arrangement is sure to please a reader 
who has come to like the children, though they 
sometimes strain his patience, in a story which 
shifts its scenes from France to America to 
England and introduces a nice variety of charac- 
ters, of whom Lady Venning, a hard-working 
adventuress, and Michel, a mystic shepherd in 
the Basses-Alpes, are the most striking and 
original. 

Patricia Highsmith is an American writer of 
high-class thrillers. Her Mr. Ripley is perhaps 
over-talented: to undetectable forgery he adds 
perfect impersonation. But to cavil about any- 
thing in this story would be to miss a lot of un- 
healthy excitement. A thief, a murderer, a 
betrayer of friends, a man who at his most agree- 
able must have been difficult to like (why people 
did like and trust him is a mystery still), Mr. 
Ripley made a trip to Italy and left desolation 
in his trail. Oh, an evil man, but so presented 
that we are induced almost to connive at his 
crimes. Will he get away with it this time? He 
gets away with everything—not only murder. 
Will the truth about him ever be discovered? 
Will he suffer from remorse? Damn him, we hope 
not. To classify this as a thriller is not to under- 
rate it as a novel of character. Mr. Ripley is 
not the only source of interest in it. The parents 
of one of his victims, this victim's girl-friend, 
not to mention the victims themselves and all 
the supernumeraries, are much better realised 
than the requirements of an ordinary thriller 
demand. 

Robin Hiscock gives us rather a bumpy passage 
in The Send-Off. Why it is not smoother is per- 
haps attributable to the fact the narrative lacks 
rhythm; it jerks along insufficiently lubricated by 
dialogue, and the people in it seem to belong to 
some other story. Sailors ashore, they are fish out 
of water, agreed; but they ought to be alive; we 
ought to be able to get hold of them; we ought 
to be made to care what happens to them. As it 
is, young Harry Matthews, cabin boy, who 
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deserts with Steve Jackson, experienced seaman, 
after a drunken brawl in a café at a French port, 
fails to interest us in his fate, though he gets 
involved in what should be the most exciting 
adventures that take him and Steve (why isn’t 
clear) across France to Madrid and farther. The 
fact of the matter is, the book is not well written; 
jrrelevant things and people are described in un- 
necessary detail; excitement never mounts—it 
never gets off the ground. Why waste reviewing 
space on it then? Because the author has it in 
him to do better when he sees for himself how 
things are better done. And, anyhow, for the 
uncritical it is not all that of a bad yarn. 
Francis Gaite is the name Manning Coles uses 
when he changes from Secret Service stories to 
bright tales with a supernatural element. This 
time, in The Far Traveller, a ghost turns up to 
play himself, so to speak, in a film which is 
being made at the Castle of Grauhugel in the 
Rhineland. Though not very plausibly told, the 
story just gets by. 
DANIEL GEORGE 


Recent Reprints 
Novets, Etc. 

Hamish Hamilton : First Love, by Ivan Turgenev, 
translated from the Russian by Isaiah Berlin, with an 
introduction by Lord David Cecil (18s.); The Nancy 
Mitford Omnibus (including The Pursuit of Love, 
Love in a Cold Climate, and The Blessing) (16s.). 

John Murray : The Complete Napoleonic Stories, 
by Sir Arthur Conan Doyle (18s.). 

Oldbourne: Did it Happen? Thirty-three stories by 
various authors, reprinted from the London Evening 
Standard (8s. 6d.). 

Collins Classics: The Turn of the Screw, The 
Aspern Papers, and seven other stories, by Henry 
James; Riceyman Steps and Elsie and the Child, by 
Arnold Bennett (both 6s. 6d. cloth; 7s. 6d. Canter- 
bury); The World Set Free, by H. G. Wells; The 
Mystery of Edwin Drood, by Charles Dickens (both 
5s. 6d. cloth, 6s. 6d. Canterbury); Round the World 
in 80 Days, by Jules Verne (4s. 6d. cloth, 5s. 6d. 
Canterbury). 

Herbert Jenkins: The Luck of the Bodkins and 
Meet Mr. Mulliner, by P. G. Wodehouse (both 
7s. 6d.). 

Methuen : The Human Age: Book One—Childer- 
mass, by Wyndham Lewis (25s.). 

GENERAL 

Cambridge University Press, Phanix Books: The 
Ghetto, by Louis Wirth (10s. 6d.); The Literature of 
Ancient Greece, by Gilbert Murray (15s.); Philoso- 
phers Speak for Themselves: 1. From Aristotle to 
Plotinus, and 2. From Thales to Plato, both edited 
by T. V. Smith (each 12s. 6d.). 

Cape : Stephen Hero and A Portrait of the Artist 
as a Young Man, by James Joyce (each 15s.). 

Hamish Hamilton: Fabled Shore—From the 
Pyrenees to Portugal, by Rose Macaulay (2ts.). 
Poems, PLays, Etc. 

Oxford University Press: The Poetical Works of 
John Keats, edited by H. W. Garrod (12s. 6d.). 

Dent's Everyman's Library: Alexander Pope’s 
Collected Poems, edited with new introduction by 
Professor Bonamy Dobree (6s.). 
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Directors of your Company are, however, more 
convinced than ever of the importance of research to 
the future prosperity of the Company and the 
Central Laboratories at Aylesbury will be operated 
in future for Richard Thomas & Baldwins Ltd. only. 
PERSONAL 

The somewhat difficult period through which we 
have satisfactorily passed has demanded of manage- 
ment, staff and workpeople a high degree of 
efficiency, adaptability and devotion to duty. These 
qualities have been abundantly manifest and your 
Directors accordingly wish once again to record their 
sincere appreciation of admirable teamwork. 

Finally, I welcome to the Board Sir Hugh Beaver 
and Sir John Green, whose wide industrial experience 
is already proving of great value to the Company. 
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RICHARD THOMAS & BALDWINS LTD. 


(Iron, Steel, Sheet & Tinplate Manufacturers) 





SIR ERNEST LEVER’S STATEMENT 


—_—_——— 


THE annual general meeting of Richard Thomas & 
Baldwins, Limited, will be held on February 14 at 
47, Park Street, London W. 

The following is the statement by the Chairman, 
Sir Ernest Lever, circulated with the report and 
accounts for the year ended September 29, 1956: 


FINANCIAL RESULTS 
As will be seen from the accounts, the Group 
profit before taxation and allocations for additional 
depreciation and to reserves is £8,370,245, a decrease 
of £1,651,175 compared with the corresponding figure 
for the previous year. 
This decrease is made up as follows: 


Decrease in Manufacturing and 


Trading Profit .. ° £1,223,810 
Increase in Depreciation _ 265,628 
Decrease in Dividends an 

Interest Receivable 182,903 

£1,672,341 
Less: Decrease in Interest on 

Debentures and Secured Loans 21,166 

£1,651,175 


Several causes contributed to the decline in the 
manufacturing and trading profit, some of them 
common to the industry as a whole, and others of 
a domestic character. 

So far as the industry as a whole is concerned, it 
is common knowledge that during the financial year 
to which the accounts relate, the industry had to bear 
the burden of increases in wages and in raw material, 
freight and other costs without any offset in increased 
selling prices, and that labour difficulties, particularly 
in relation to maintenance workers, beset the industry 
in the course of the year. These events did not leave 
our Company unscathed. 

A contributory cause of the fall in profits was that 
the running-in costs of the new 5-stand mill at Ebbw 
Vale, incurred during the year, had to be met. The 
profit at this works has also been affected by the 
necessity of continuing manufacturing operations 
while major developments were still in progress. 

Readjustments consequent on the termination of 
the joint administration of Richard Thomas & Bald- 
wins Ltd. and The Steel Company of Wales Ltd., 
reported last year, have now been completed so far 
as our Company is concerned. 


SELLING ORGANISATIONS 

Consequent on the discontinuance of the joint 
selling arrangements between Richard Thomas & 
Baldwins Limited and The Steel Company of Wales 
Limited, the merchanting and selling Companies in 
Australia and New Zealand, Canada and the Argen- 
tine, have become wholly-owned subsidiaries of 
Richard Thomas & Baldwins Limited. 


PARTRIDGE JONES & JOHN PATON, LTD. 

Since the end of the financial year we have 
acquired from the Iron and Steel Holding and 
Realisation Agency, all the issued share capital of 
Partridge Jones & John Paton, Ltd. Among the 
assets thus taken over are old-type steel, sheet and 
tinplate works, a dolomite quarry, two foundries and 
land and house property in the Ebbw Vale and 
Pontypool districts. 


COLLIERY COMPANIES 

The compensation values for the assets vested in 
the National Coal Board having been agreed, the 
following companies have been placed in voluntary 
liquidation : 

Lancaster’s Steam Coal Collieries, Ltd. 

The New Sharlston Collieries Co., Ltd. 

The Swansea Navigation Collieries, Ltd. 


ANALYSIS OF INCOME 
The following is an analysis of the income of the 
past trading year showing the disposal of each £1 
of gross income. Out of each 20s. of gross income we 
expended on: 


s. d. 

Raw materials, and materials for main- 
tenance work .. ae ‘i “a ee 

Wages, salaries and remuneration 
generally re _ - .o =e 
Miscellaneous expenses o 8 4 
Taxation .. a os ee oe &§ 3 
Depreciation vs + ee o O86 
Retained in the business ee o «OD 
Dividends, net .. ee ee a 2s 
20 0 


FUTURE PROSPECTS AND DEVELOPMENT 


In my statement last year I indicated that so far 
as long-term planning was concerned the Directors 
were faced with two main problems, namely, in what 
form and where to create new manufacturing 
capacity to replace out-of-date plant which will, 
sooner or later, have to be scrapped, and how best 
to make our contribution to the increase in manufac- 
turing capacity necessary to meet estimated future 
demand. 

In this context it is of the utmost importance to 
bear in mind that major developments in the Iron 
and Steel Industry take several years to complete 
and decisions as to the nature and magnitude of such 
developments must, therefore, not be too greatly 
influenced by current events and difficulties. 

In common with the rest of the industry and with 
the Iron and Steel Board, we are satisfied that, after 
taking everything into account, the Iron and Steel 
Industry must increase its manufacturing capacity if 
estimated future demand is to be met and that, 
although there may be limiting factors to such 
expansion, such as the availability of raw materials, 
there is much that can be done. As a leading Com- 
pany in the industry we must obviously play our 
part in this expansion. 

The broad lines of our development policy have 
now been considered by the Directors and proposals 
for the first stage of such development are being 
discussed with the appropriate authorities. It must 
be borne in mind that no major schemes of develop- 
ment can take place in the Iron and Steel Industry 
without the consent of the Iron and Steel Board and, 
in our case, of the Iron and Steel Holding and 
Realisation Agency also. 

The fact that proposals for major developments 
have been put forward should be evidence that the 
Directors not only have confidence that this country 
will recover from its present economic malaise but 
have clearly in mind the part that the Company 
must play in helping to bring this recovery about. 

Schemes of the magnitude contemplated will 
require highly trained employees of all kinds and it 
is vital that steps be taken to ensure, so far as is 
humanly possible, that the necessary trained person- 
nel: will be available from within the Company when 
they are needed. 

A comprehensive recruitment and training policy 
for management, supervisory grades and operatives 
has been worked out and, as part of this policy, a 
staff training college is being established at Stoke 
d’Abernon in Surrey and an apprentices’ hostel at 
Llangattock Park in Breconshire. 


RESEARCH 


Since the end of the year central research col- 
laboration between ourselves and The Steel Com- 
pany of Wales Ltd. has been discontinued. The 
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WESTMINSTER BANK LIMITED 


IMPROVED EARNINGS 


LORD ALDENHAM ON MIDDLE EAST CRISIS 


THE annual general meeting of Westminster Bank 
Limited will be held on February 13 in London. 

The following are extracts from the statement by 
the chairman, The Rt. Hon. Lord Aldenham, circu- 
lated with the report and accounts fer the year 
1956:— 

During the year 1956 Mr. Walter Worboys, a 
director of Imperial Chemical Industries, joined our 
Board. Two of our colleagues, Lord Weeks and Sir 
Austin Anderson, received well deserved recognition 
of their services to the nation in the Birthday Honours 
List. 

The Accounts for the year reveal an increase of 
£156,000 in our profits, an increase which is in the 
main attributable to the higher interest rates ruling 
since last February. Our Current, Deposit and Other 
Acounts have risen by nearly £6 million. You will 
recollect that this time last year I had to report a 
fall in this item of nearly £65 million, the result of 
the stringent monetary and credit policies introduced 
by the Government during 1955. On the other side 
of the balance sheet the rise of approximately £6 
million in Advances may at first seem somewhat out 
of line with present policy. This is not the case, how- 
ever, for it is more than accounted for by the in- 
crease in our lending to the Nationalised Industries. 
Much as we should have liked to have been allowed 
to go our own way in this important side of our 
activities, we have continued to play our part in the 
credit squeeze in accordance with the Government's 
wishes, 

Whilst our earnings have improved, the rise last 
February in the Bank rate not only had the imme- 
diate effect of increasing rates of interest on advances 
generally, but also resulted in an increase in the rate 
paid on deposit accounts—a fact which customers 
were not slow in recognising. 

Regarding Investments, our other main carning 
asset, we accepted redemptions during the year 
which, after a measure of re-investment, reduced our 
figures by nearly £7 million. The deficiency in the 
market value of our British Government securities is 
less than it was in December, 1955; and it is very 
comforting to know that our Government securities 
are all dated, the great majority maturing within ten 
years, and unless circumstances were to enforce un- 
timely realisations, the whole deficiency, and indeed 
much more than that. would be recovered. 


EXPENDITURE 

Our principal item of expenditure continues to be 
that comprising payments made to or for the benefit 
of staff. These costs have grown once again, largely 
as a result of the introduction in January, 1956, of 
an improved basis of remuneration for the active 
staff. Additionally we have continued to give greater 
emphasis in our consideration of rises in salaries, 
both annual and upon taking over new responsi- 
bilities, to the merits and achievements of the officers 
concerned. 

Over recent years we have appreciably extended 
our Branch representation and thereby consolidated 
and improved our business. During the past year we 
opened 25 new banking offices. This brought the total 
number to 1,171. 

Another and very important aspect of our devel- 
opment over the past years has been in the field of 
mechanisation. The possibilities in this sphere are 
immense. Much has been written lately on the sub- 
ject of automation and electronics in banking, and 
in particular of the great strides made in this direc- 
tion in the United States of America. With this 
thought in our minds, we sent three senior officials 
of our Bank on a mission to the United States and 
Canada for a period of three months in the latter 


half of the year and we are most grateful to our 
banking friends there for the help which they gave 
to them. We hope in due time to derive considerable 
benefit from their visit and indeed from the further 
visits which will from time to time be necessary in 
order to keep us up-to-date. 


SUEZ CANAL ACTION 


The closing months of 1956 were darkened by the 
Suez Canal crisis. All the possible courses of action 
were fraught with danger for this country; nothing 
but a choice of evils lay before our Government. The 
action that we did take angered the Government of 
the United States, and their criticism of our action 
angered us. It is most heartening that already the 
difference between the views of the two Governments 
as to what should be done in the Middle East seems 
to be lessening. 

The Middle East crisis has been all the more dis- 
appointing in the light of the economic improvement 
here during the first half of 1956. Both the value and 
the volume of our exports had steadily increased, 
and the gap between our exports and our imports 
had been narrowed. It was especially pleasing that 
our exports to the dollar area had grown, and that 
we had got nearer to paying for our essential dollar 
imports. Looking back over only nine years, it is 
surely a very fine achievement to have nearly 
doubled the volume, and nearly trebled the value, of 
our exports. 

Our gold and dollar reserves had been steadily 
mounting during January to June in sharp contrast to 
the drain which had occurred during 1955. But the 
Suez crisis has changed ail that, and the dollar gap 
must now be greatly increased by the purchase of 
oil with dollars instead of with sterling. In these cir- 
cumstances it was not unnatural that there should 
be some doubts abroad as to the stability of the 
pound sterling; and it was therefore most satisfactory 
to note the prompt and effective steps taken by the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer to make sure that there 
should be no new devaluation. But this determination 
to defend the present value of sterling must be backed 
up by appropriate action here at home by both the 
Government and the nation. If we as a nation can 
show restraint in the matter of profits and wages, 
and quickly restore the trading position of the first 
six months of 1956. we shall help to make those who 
doubted sterling regret their doubts, and we shall help 
also to avert inflation, which has rightly been 
described as “the harshest tax of all.” 

CREDIT SQUEEZE 

The credit squeeze by the banks had to be main- 
tained and even intensified during the year, and has 
at last been reinforced by a somewhat similar squeeze 
in the sector of public finance; though I still feel 
that, by contrast with the Central Government and 
with Local Authorities, the banks have been asked 
to carry more than their fair share of the task of 
exercising monetary restriction. The published 
figures of the movements in the different categories 
of advances show clearly that the squeeze has been 
selective. It is sincerely to be hoped that in the rela- 
tively near future we shall be enabled to judge all 
applications for assistance purely on their merits 
from a banking standpoint and not with the spectre 
of “directives” looking over our shoulders 

Great progress has been made in bettering our 
factories and plant during 1955 and 1956, and, judg- 
ing by plans already approved, that progress should 
continue during 1957. An important and far-seeing 
step has been taken by many leading industrialists 
in setting up a fund to assist in the training of more 
technicians for the management of those improved 


factories. Money is needed for both these purposes 
if we are to maintain and improve our competitive 
position; and that money must come from savings, 

It was therefore wise of the Chancellor to lay so 
much stress on savings in his April Budget: and the 
stress was not only verbal, for he made the rewards 
of saving more attractive and endeavoured to estab- 
lish his “plateau” of a stable price level in order to 
ensure that such savings would not lose their pur- 
chasing power. 

GOVERNMENT POLICY 


In spite of three favourable features—the im- 
provement of our fixed assets, the larger number in 
civil employment than ever before, and the fewer 
man-hours lost in labour disputes—production of 
manufactured goods has not increased during 1956. 
Part of the explanation of this apparent contradic- 
tion lies in the fact that the overall figures for 
employment conceal a good deal of short-time 
working, particularly in the motor industry. But 
this is not the whole story. 

Government policy has aimed at securing a re- 
deployment of manpower. During 1956 this process 
has been going on and the lag in production that 
has occurred is part of the price that we are having to 
pay to secure a redistribution of manpower. 

Though our exports have increased, that has been 
achieved in a larger total of international trade, and 
some part of our percentage in that larger total has 
been lost to Western Germany. It is to be feared that 
this trend will continue if we allow our costs to rise 
more quickly than those of Germany and the United 
States; judging by the retail price levels, they have 
again been allowed to rise rather more quickly than 
in those countries during the past 12 months. 

Circumstances compelled the authorities to show 
the red light of high short-term rates of interest but, 
as the Governor of the Bank of England said a few 
months ago, we shall none of us feel comfortable 
until they can be reduced. They raise the cost to this 
country of the sterling balances held by foreigners, 
they hamper any attempts the Government must wish 
to make to fund short-term debt, and they check 
capital investment in industry. A small reduction in 
short-term rates of interest would therefore be wel- 
comed, always provided that it can be made without 
giving the green light for a faster increase in our 
investment programme than our current savings en- 
able us to afford. 

EUROPEAN FREE TRADE AREA 

One of the most interesting and most promising 
events of the year has been the more or less general 
acceptance in principle of the idea of a European 
Free Trade Area for manufactured goods. I believe 
that the creation of such an area is in the interests 
of this country. Our most efficient industries would 
benefit by greatly increased open markets, our less 
efficient industries would receive a needed incentive, 
and throughout the Area the consumer would gain 
by the increase in effective competition; it is high 
time that the interest of the consumer should be 
considered. The large deficits of the Sterling Area, in 
the European Payments Union during recent months 
are some indication that the project will have to be 
approached slowly and with many safeguards as it is 
bound to cause dislocation—but not, it is to be hoped, 
so slowly that no one will be hurt and no one be 
helped 

In any summary of the year 1956, it would be idle 
to deny that events in the Middle East have given a 
severe setback to the national economy, yet with so 
much achieved in the last few years it would be 
faint-hearted indeed to let that temporary setback 
fill us with dismay. 
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Speaking from the Chair 


By MAJoR-GENERAL SIR EDWARD SPEARS 
Chairman of the Institute of Directors 





TAXATION AND THE SHORTAGE OF 
LEADERS 

Fon nearly 20 years this country has been suffering 
from shortages. At one time or another we have been 
short of every item in the housewife’s larder; and 
industry has been short of every raw material which 
goes into manufacture. Today we are beginning to 
be faced with a new type of shortage which in its 
implications for our future could make our material 
difficulties seem like minor irritations. For we are 
now running out of leaders—and this at a time when 
the quality of leadership is at a premium throughout 
the world. 

Why is it that so many young men of talent should 
be seriously considering leaving the country of their 
birth and working abroad? And how have we drifted 
towards this new calamity—for calamity it is? There 
is a one-word answer to these two questions: taxa- 
tion. Our young men (and women) with intelligence 
and ambition find their progress blocked by a system 
which turns what should be a reward into a penalty. 
Many of them have experience of the havoc which 
our harsh taxation has had on their fathers’ 
businesses. Who can blame them—least of all the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer—if they decide that 
there are brighter horizons in the Commonwealth 
and elsewhere? 

Let us look at the history of one such young man. 
He is thirty-five, married, with two children. He has 
been to a university and come down with a reason- 
able degree. He is an alert, healthy human being with 
a strongly pronounced sense of enterprise. He is the 
very pattern of the future chairman of a successful 
business. He is earning £2,000 a year and works hard 
for it. He finds, however, that the phrase a ‘£2,000 
a year man,’ once the hallmark of a successful career, 
has a hollow ring to it. For already he is paying in 
tax over £400 a year—more than 20 per cent. of his 
salary. But he is not yet qualified for the special 
form of punishment which is awarded to those who 
earn above £2,000 a year. And being a young man 
who thinks ahead, he asks himself what happens to 
him if he accepts the promotion which is due to him 
and earns, say, £3,000 a year. This apparent wealth 
is even emptier in his hands. He passes from the com- 
paratively pleasant pastures where the State requires 
only one-fifth of everything he earns to the tougher 
grazing grounds where a hungry State takes one-third 
of his income. And the farther he climbs the greater 
grow the State’s demands. In fact, between the 
figures of £6,000 and £7,000 a year he will find that 
the Government’s share of his income is bigger than 
his own. This is the point where our young man starts 
inquiring in earnest about the prospects abroad. He 
looks at Canada, Australia, the United States and 
nowhere does he find such savage penalties on suc- 
cess. At every level of higher income he sees his 
overseas counterpart gaining higher rewards for talent 
and skill while his get progressively less. 

If the Government see no danger here, it can only 
be because they set the quality of leadership low in 
their list of priorities. For the sake of every one of 
us, we can only pray that we are mistaken. 
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THE NEW CHANCELLOR’S PIPE-DREAM 


By NICHOLAS DAVENPORT 


HE new Government has been warmly wel- 

comed and praised for its readiness to face 
facts. I was therefore surprised to find the new 
Chancellor of the Exchequer kidding himself 
and his hosts—the American Chamber of Com- 
merce—at a luncheon on January 17 on the 
‘great’ and ‘fundamental economic strength’ of 
the United Kingdom. It was not an empty phrase, 
he said; it had substance and figures to support 
it. And what figures! Since 1950, he asserted, 
we have had a surplus on our balance of pay- 
ments without including defence aid. What about 
the deficit of £407 million in 1951 and £147 mil- 
lion in 1955? Every other year we have been 
running into balance of payments trouble, if not 
a deficit, through swollen imports due mainly 
to periodic increases in stock accumulation. 
Every Chancellor of the Exchequer since Stafford 
Cripps has aimed at a surplus of £300 million a 
year in order to replenish our inadequate gold 
and dollar reserves and provide for overseas 
investment in the sterling area. Not one has ever 
realised it. Certainly since 1949, when Cripps’s 
savage devaluation of the pound gave our expor- 
ters an advantage over their competitors—the 
devaluation being greater than was strictly neces- 
sary on the basis of comparative prices—our 
exports have expanded sufficiently to make the 
UK more or less viable, but they have not 
expanded enough to build up the gold and dollar 
reserves to a safe level. The result was that we 
had to borrow $561 million in a hurry from the 
International Monetary Fund during the Suez 
crisis (with a call on another $739 million) and 
go cap in hand to the American and Canadian 
Governments to ask for a waiver of the $104 
million interest due on their loans last month. 
This is hardly the mark of ‘great’ or ‘fundamental’ 
economic strength. 

* + - 


Turning to the national production, Mr. 
Thorneycroft said that our rate of increase from 
1948 to 1956 had been as big as that of the United 
States. But he made no allowance for the fact 
that we have been making good the running-down 
of our industrial machine during the war. He even 
compared our 30 per cent. increase in produc- 
tivity since 1938 with the corresponding 9 per 
cent. in Germany without allowing for the 
devastation by bombing of German industrial 
plant. It was admitted by Mr. Thorneycroft’s 
predecessors at the Treasury that we have been 
devoting, since the war, too small a part of our 
net national income to net industrial investment. 
(It has risen only from 6.6 per cent, to 8.3 per 
cent.) When Mr. Butler tried to remedy this by 
introducing the investment allowances in his 1954 
Budget we did indeed start an investment ‘boom’ 
—catching up on some of the arrears—but then 
we ran into balance of payments trouble again in 
1955, so that Mr. Macmillan had to suspend the 
investment allowances in his Budget of 1956. And 
now industrial investment is declining! 

a * * 


Of course our industrial power is much 
stronger than it was five years ago. Witness our 
lead in nuclear power, turbo-jets, etc. The pro- 
ductive investment of the last three years has 
vastly improved our competitive position abroad. 
But let us not forget that we could never have 
increased our exports 10 per cent. (in value) last 
year—25 per cent. to the dollar area—if the world 
outside, and in particular North America, had 
not been booming and prices rising. The test will 
come if, and when, world trade turns downward. 
The fact that we have now an excess of industrial 


capacity and that our industrial production has 
been stagnating for twenty months is no proof 
of our ‘fundamental’ economic strength but of 
the fundamental weakness in our international 
trading position. The truth is that, because our 
gold and dollar reserves were inadequate as ‘till’ 
money for the sterling ‘bank’ (providing currency 
for half the world’s trade), we had to sacrifice 
our lovely domestic boom and stop improving 
the standard of living of our workers. Sooner 
or later Mr. Thorneycroft will have to face up to 
the awkward question whether we are really 
strong enough to go on acting as banker for the 
whole sterling area and offering the foreigner 
virtual convertibility for his sterling when our 
whole economy can be suddenly upset by a 
stoppage of Middle East oil supplies. Some of his 
predecessors in office started ‘talking big’ about 
the pound and had to eat their words later on. 
* . * 


A 5+ per cent. Bank rate is a sign not only of 
our international weakness, but of our stupidity. 
Even the bankers are now turning against this 
symbol of an outmoded method of monetary 
control. They are saying what I have been preach- 
ing for many months: that it is costly for the 
Budget, costly for the balance of payments and 
costly for industrial investment, and only restric- 
tive of the social investment of local authorities 
who can be more effectively restrained by direct 
controls. If Mr. Thorneycroft feels so confident 
of our fundamental strength his first act as Chan- 
cellor should be to reduce Bank rate to 5 per cent. 
and later on to 44 per cent. His next should be to 
restore the industrial investment allowances in 
his first Budget. Then we might begin to feel 
bullish. 


COMPANY NOTES 
By CUSTOS 


UESDAY brought a slight check to the upward 

movement on the Stock Exchange but the 
market remains very firm, except in oil shares, 
which hang nervously on politics. When sentiment 
changes at a stroke almost from bearishness to 
bullishness, a large pent-up demand for invest- 
ments is suddenly released, as is shown by the 
increase in dealings from the 8,000 daily to nearly 
16,000 on Monday. But a warning must be 
sounded. The buying is highly selective—gilt- 
edged, the attractive new issues (Tanganyika 5} 
per cent. was ten times over-subscribed and 
opened at 24 premium), and the electrical-power 
group which the new Government is boosting. 
When disappointing company reports are issued 
the market quickly comes back to realities. For 
example, WOOLWORTH’s report revealed a flatten- 
ing-out of profits and although the dividend went 
up, as expected, to 60 per cent. the absence of 
a scrip bonus disappointed the bulls and the 
shares came back from 63s. to 60s. (to yield 5 
per cent.). By contrast MARKS AND SPENCER have 
risen to 74s. cum the 100 per cent. scrip bonus 
(against 60s. before bonus), Another sign of 
selectivity is that the boom in the gilt-edged 
market has hardly affected bank shares. The joint 
stock banks did not do as well last year as the 
optimists expected, although an increase of 9.2 
per cent. in net-earnings (against 6 per cent. in 
1955) is not to be despised. The highest rate of 
increase in profits was 10.3 per cent. for BARCLAYS 
and the lowest—7.9 per cent.—for the NATIONAL 
PROVINCIAL, which alone of the ‘big five’ main- 
tains the traditional practice of valuing its 
securities at or below market prices. No increases 
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in dividend were made except by LLOYDS—as 

promised last September when the capital 

reorganisation scheme was put forward—and 

the current yields on bank shares range from 

5.1 per cent. to 5.45 per cent. 
* os + . 

The gilt-edged recovery should be maintained 
—at least until the expected lowering of Bank 
rate to 5 per cent. is realised, and then the market 
may begin discounting 44 per cent. CONVERSION 
34 per cent., which I recommended as behind 
the market on January 11 at 844, has risen to 
874. Another cheap stock is Treasury 34 per cent. 
1979-81 (known as Steel) at 79xd. to yield 4.4 
per cent. or 5 per cent. to gross redemption. 
This has been held back by a Government ‘tap,’ 
which will be gradually raised as the market 
rises, If the gilt-edged market ever returns to a 
4 per cent. yield basis both these stocks would 
rise by about 16 per cent. 
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The two Canadian speculative oil shares I gaily 
recommended at the year end—DeEL RIO at $94 
and CENTRAL LEDUC at $12}—are coming up in 
the market. I hear that the amalgamation may 
take place on the basis of three Leduc for four 
Del Rio. The present prices are $114 and $15} 
respectively, and when the news is out this will 
be the time to take any profits. For a longer view 
PACIFIC PETROLEUM at $36 should be profitable. 
This company sponsored the West Coast Trans- 
mission pipeline which is to link the gas fields in 
British Columbia with the markets on the west 
coast and on the American border, where the 
Pacific North-West Pipeline will take the gas to 
American cities. The link-up will take place this 
autumn and a big power development on the west 
coast will result. In addition Pacific Petroleum is 
drilling for oil in Alberta and BC, having rights 
over nine million acres. At $36 the shares have 
undoubted speculative possibilities. 
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TATE & LYLE, LIMITED 


AN ANALYSIS OF INCOME AND 
EXPENDITURE IN 1956 
Proportion of | 
each £1 
of Income 
£ £ i - 
Goops AND SERVICES PURCHASED FROM OUTSIDE : 
Raw Materials (including Duty of £11,505,099) 103,811,042 16 24 
Fuel and Power .. a os oe ee 1,751,284 3} 
Packing Materials - - os is 4,598,876 8} 
Other Refinery Expenses - Sa 1,356,078 24 
Other Expenses’ including Advertising 
(£48,779), Selling and Distribution .. 4,470,970 8} 
| ——-——— SUKG0R290 
VaLurt ADDED oR Net Output: 
Wages, Salaries, National Insurance and 
Employees’ Benefits .. 6,475,939 1 0} 
Provided for Renewal of Plant and Machinery 
and Depreciation of other Fixed Assets 1,455,693 23 
United Kingdom Taxation on Profits .. o- 2,267,480 4} 
Amount placed to Reserves + 934,138 1} 
Dividends to Ordinary and Preference Stock- 
| holders (Net) .. es o% se 872,913 1} 
———-—— 12,006,163 
ee — 
Tora! ol .. £127,994,413 £1 0 0 
VALUE OF Export SALes (including £5,614,970 Duty Drawback) 28,354,345 4 5} 
VALUE OF HoME TRADE SALES AND OTHER INCOMI 99,640,068 15 6} 
ToTtaL INCOME ¥e .. £127,994,413 £1 0 0 
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COMPANY MEETING 


WILLIAMS DEACON’S BANK 
LIMITED 


Tue Annual General Meeting of Williams Deacon's 
Bank Ltd. will be held in Manchester on 14th Feb, 
1957, 

The following are extracts from the statement by 
the Chairman, Sir Eric A. Carpenter, O.B.E. 

I propose to continue the practice of recent years 
in issuing a brief statement on the Bank’s affairs jp 
advance of the Annual General Meeting. 

In March Mr. J. G. Beevor resigned his Director. 
ship, following upon his appointment to the Inter- 
national Finance Corporation in Washington, and the 
good wishes of all his colleagues go with him in his 
new and important post. We have elected Viscount 
Simon, C.M.G., to the Board and in your name } 
offer him a very cordial welcome. 

You will see from the Accounts that Deposits 
stand at £135,284,888, a decrease of £1,792,460. A fall 
in banking deposits was not unexpected in view of the 
conditions which obtained during most of 1956. 

On the Assets side, the liquid items, namely Cash, 
Money at Call and Bills Discounted amount in total 
to £43,541,146 or 32% of our Deposits. 

British Government Securities stand at £37,280,695, 
Gilt-edged prices have fallen during the year, and the 
longer dated ones have touched new low levels. Even 
the short-dated securities which form so large a part 
of the investments of the Clearing Banks have suf- 
fered. We have, however, as always, valued our 
British Government Securities at market price or less, 

Advances at £49,140,144 show an increase of 
£4,065,444 as compared with December, 1955. 

The figure was inflated by some special items at the 
year end but during 1956 our advances have, on the 
average, been less than in 1955. 

Our Net Profit, after making the usual provisions 
(which include contributions to Staff Pension and 
Widows’ and Orphans’ Funds and appropriations to 
Contingencies Account) is £394,248, an increase of 
£62,799 on the year. With the balance brought for- 
ward of £191,528 this gives a total of £585,776 to be 
dealt with. After transferring £150,000 to Pension 
Funds we propose to pay dividends at the rate of 
9% on the “A” Shares (making 16% for the year) 
and 6$% on the “B” Shares (making 124% for the 
year, the maximum) and to carry forward £240,815. 
I feel sure you will agree that these results are 
satisfactory. 

During the year Branches have been opened at 
Lancaster, Mayfair (Curzon Street, London, W.1) 
and Tottenham Court Road (London, W.1). The 
number of offices open is therefore increased to 220. 

Bank Rate was raised to 54% in February last 
and has remained at that figure ever since. It is the 
highest rate for 25 years and has lasted longer than 
the 6% rate current for a period of five months in 
1931. To find so high a rate for so long we have to go 
back to 1921 at the time of the boom following the 
First World War, though high rates lasted nearly as 
long in 1929. In other words, such high rates have 
only held for any length of time at periods of severe 
crisis. 

Voices have been raised of late to suggest that the 
time is approaching when a reduction could usefully 
be made. A high rate increases the cost of the national 
debt, including that part of it held by foreigners, and 
to that extent is to some degree detrimental to the 
balance of payments. It also discourages investment 
in industry and whilst there has been little evidence 
of this so far the plans for 1957 show a reduction in 
some forms of investment which we can ill afford if 
we are to remain in the forefront as an industrial 
nation. 

Towards the end of the year, you will be pleased to 
know, we received favourable reports of a high state 
of activity in nearly all the areas in which the Bank 
is represented. In particular, those districts concerned 
with various branches of the engineering industry and 
with iron and steel production report greater activity 
than ever. So far as the Bank itself is concerned, I am 
pleased to say that there has been a very satisfactory 
increase in its activities, and the Foreign Departments 
in particular have had a very busy year. 
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MIDLAND BANK LIMITED 


LORD HARLECH ON HAZARDS CONFRONTING MANAGEMENT 


Jue One hundred and twenty-first Annual General 
Meeting of Midland Bank Limited will be held on 
February 15 at the Head Office, Poultry, London, 


C. 

"ae following are extracts from the Statement 
jssued to Shareholders by the Chairman, The Right. 
Hon, Lord Harlech, K.G., P.C., G.C.M.G.: 

The average of our deposits over the year has been 
very slightly below the level of 1955 and advances 
too, on the average, have been appreciably lower. 
Although 1956 was not an expansive year banking 
profits tended to increase. The direct effect on carn- 
ings of the decline in the average level of advances 
and in the investment holding would in any event 
have been largely offset by-the fact that, in the struc- 
ture of rates ruling over the past two years, the yields 
on short-term liquid assets have risen relatively to 
those on other assets. In addition, however, the whole 
range of rates was lifted on to a higher plane by the 
one per cent rise in Bank rate early last year. 

Our larger trading revenue was partly absorbed 
by higher salaries and other running costs. Unfortu- 
nately, it cannot be said that stability of running costs 
has yet been established, while the business outlook 
is not, on the whole, so reassuring as to support an 
assumption that recent banking experience as regards 
bad and doubtful debts will be extended indefinitely. 


ECONOMIC DISTURBANCES 


No one could describe 1956 as “a good year.” In 
the first half there were signs that the national 
economy was moving in the right direction, but the 
second half was marked by a sharp check to the 
advance towards a firm equilibrium. Once again 
the authorities had to resort to extreme measures to 
cope with an emergency that threatened to overstrain 
inadequate resources. Altogether, a year in which 
interest rates were lifted on to a still higher level, tax 
burdens further increased, a scheme of Government 
prize bonds introduced as an incentive to saving, 
capital investment restricted and hire-purchase con- 
trols widened and stiffened, petrol rationing reintro- 
duced, arrangements made for fresh borrowing 
abroad, and a waiver of interest sought on Govern- 
ment debts in the United States and Canada—such a 
year could not be regarded otherwise than as reveal- 
ing once again the narrowness of the margin of 
resources upon which the United Kingdom economy 
has been working ever since the end of the war. 


PROBLEMS OF PLANNING 


It seems often to be assumed that “planning” is 
the simple answer to the problem of economic 
instability, whereas in practice the timing and 
balancing of plans, in such a way as to ward off or 
allow for economic fluctuations, is a most delicate 
and difficult operation. This is true for both govern- 
ment and business. A pre-requisite of successful 
economic policy is full knowledge of the facts. 
obtained in time to prompt any corrective action 
that may be found necessary. In this respect remark- 
able progress has been made, and the Government 
is now better equipped for its new responsibilities 
than it ever was. 

Non-statistical information, particularly the day- 
to-day knowledge and impressions of people close to 
the fields of operation, may sometimes be of greater 
practical help than the bare statistics in detecting a 
turning-point in the course of affairs. A government 
authority concerned in such matter should take steps 
to ensure constant sensitiveness to the “feel” of 
things, especially as to the development of business 
plans concerning capital expenditure and stocks, the 
Prospective course of prices, sales, orders on hand 
and so on. It is important, too, that the authorities 
should be fully aware of changes that may be taking 


place in the structure and processes of business— 
changes that may be important in relation to the 
working out of an effective monetary policy. Even 
when all is known, or can readily be discovered, there 
remains the need for judgment. 

Without balance, the availability of data about 
some aspects of a changing situation may attract too 
much attention to arithmetical tests of success or 
failure in monetary policy. In recent times, for 
instance, there has been a tendency to regard any 
reduction of bank advances, or any contraction of 
bank deposits, as something desirable in itself or as 
proof of something having happened that is helpful 
to the re-establishment of a healthier condition in 
the national economy. In some circumstances, how- 
ever, if the facts were examined, a diminution of 
either deposits or advances might represent little or 
no curtailment of the liquid resources being used in 
current business and little or no diminution of the 
flow of public and private spending. This would be 
so, for example, if money which had long been 
standing on a deposit account at a bank were placed 
in Treasury bills, or if money previously held by a 
private individual with a bank were deposited with 
a hire-purchase finance company and applied by it 
to reducing its bank overdraft. Both of these pro- 
cesses have occurred within the past two years under 
the influence of high interest rates and the credit 
squeeze. 


HAZARDS OF PRIVATE BUSINESS 


A high level of business activity in general does 
not afferd a guarantee, that any particular branch of 
industry and trade, or any particular business under- 
taking, will be maintained in full prosperity. More- 
over, the maintenance of steadiness in the economy as 
a whole, for which governments have responsibility, 
calls for measures which themselves may prove 
highly disturbing to particular industries or under- 
takings. The new uncertainties of business can be 
illustrated by giving a few examples of this kind of 
experience, taken from among many that might be 
cited by customers of this Bank. 

Many of our customers, in both manufacture and 
distribution, have been affected with more or less 
severity by the successive steps taken in the field of 
hire-purchase control. Typical among them was the 
experience of an undertaking which, following the 
removal of those controls in 1954, had expanded its 
productive capacity, introduced new models and built 
up its stocks of materials and components corres- 
pondingly, to find itself suddenly confronted with all 
the problems arising from a sharp contraction of 
demand for its products. 

In many undertakings the impact of hire-purchase 
restrictions has been added to by the raising of rates 
of purchase tax. One, for example, had to report 
to its shareholders three distinct blows: first the 
restriction by nationalized industries, at the Govern- 
ment’s request, of their activities in promoting sales 
of domestic heating and cooking appliances; secondly 
the reimposition and stiffening of hire-purchase con- 
trols; and thirdly the increase in rates of purchase 
tax and extension of its range to bring in articles 
previously tax-free. 

Variations in the enforcement of capital issues 
control have been another source of disturbance of 
business plans. Many examples could be given of 
prospects of business expansion having to be set 
aside because of unforeseen inability to raise the 
required financial resources. Business is still a 
venture; and a national policy of “full employment” 
does not remove the element of risk from the conduct 
of business undertakings large or small. 

The Statement concludes with an account of the 
system of “internal communication” within the 
Bank 
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NATIONAL PROVINCIAL 
BANK LIMITED 





MR. D. J. ROBARTS ON COUNTRY’S 
ECONOMIC PROBLEMS AND 
CORRECTIVE MEASURES 





Tae 124th annual general meeting of National 
Provincial Bank Limited will be held on February 
14th in London. 

The following is an extract from the circulated 
statement of the Chairman (D. J. Robarts, Esq.): 

The Profit and Bess Account shows a net profit 
for the year of £2,030,483, compared with £1,882,139 
for 1955. Together with £605,511 brought in, there 
is a balance for disposal of £2,635,994, An interim 
dividend of 9 per cent. has been paid, taking 
£490,559, leaving available £2,145,435. It is proposed 
to pay a final dividend of 9 per cent., taking £490,560, 
and to appropriate £1,000,000 to Contingencies 
Account, leaving £654,875 to be carried forward. 

In his review of the Balance Sheet the Chairman 
emphasized that investments in British Government 
securities continued to be shown at less than market 
value. 

Mr. Robarts continued: During the early months 
of 1956 the credit squeeze began to have a noticeable 
effect on the economy of the country. Bank advances 
and hire-purchase borrowing were falling, gold and 
dollar reserves rising, albeit slowly, and the intense 
demand for consumer goods showed some signs of 
slackening. The policy of using the interest rate and 
restriction of bank credit to curb domestic expendi- 
ture and so to free goods for export was, within 
the limited field of the private sector of the econoniy, 
having its effect. 

The close consultation which is maintained be- 
tween the Bank of England and the banking industry 
is of the utmost value in conditions such as we 
are experiencing at this time. 

Large programmes of modernization and develop- 
ment had been arranged in most branches of 
industry—both public and private—before the 
squeeze began and this trend, so far from being 
checked, was accentuated during the course of 1955, 
with the result that the execution of these pro- 
gtammes in the prevailing conditions has imposed, 
and is likely for a considerable period to impose, 
an excessive strain on our productive resources. 

NEED FOR GOVERNMENT ECONOMIES 

After commenting on the Budget estimates, which 
showed a welcome move towards am overall balance 
in the national accounts, Mr. Robarts said: The 
danger of inflation, which has been such a menace 
te our economic life since the war, cannot be 
exorcized until such an overall balance is achieved 
and regularly maintained. The effort to cut expendi- 
ture by £100 million, though modest when set against 
the background of the total of Government expendi- 
ture, is welcome. It is to be hoped that this policy 
of retrenchment will continue. Far greater economies 
in Government expenditure of all kinds are urgently 
mecessary and the overall balance of the Budget 
should be achieved by such economies rather than 
by increasing the present excessive burden of 
taxation. 

Any survey of events during 1956 must be 
dominated by the Suez crisis and the strains upon 
the economy of Europe to which it has given rise. 
Clearly, sterling has been under exceptional pressure 
during November and December, as the movements 
in the gold and dollar reserves show. But the 
measures taken to increase our available reserves 
and especially the credits arranged with the Inter- 
national Monetary Fund are reassuring. Taking with 
Mr. Macmillan’s statement that over the yes Ist 
July, 1956 to 30th June, 1957 our external currant 
trading account will be roughly in balance, it is 
clear that fears of a devaluation of sterling have no 
justification Her Majesty's Government have 
emphasized that they will take all necessary steps to 
maintain the exchange value of the pound, and it 
is salutary that their determined policy in this vital 
matter has the support of all parties. 

‘ Continued overleaf 
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NATIONAL PROVINCIAL BANK LTD.—contd 


CONCENTRATION ON EXPORTS 


Any forecast of economic conditions in 1957 
would be a rash venture at this time. Our economy 
is so intimately bound up with oil that any doubt 
about the supply of oil must dominate consideration 
of our trading prospects. One thing, however, seems 
clear. We must keep consumer demand at home in 
check and concentrate on production for export, and 
we must do our utmost to prevent an increase in 
the costs of production which will price us out of 
the export markets. Only by earning a substantial 
balance of export proceeds over import costs can 
we hope to rebuild the gold and dollar reserves we 
have lost and to make these reserves adequate in 
relation to the liabilities of this country as the 
banker to the sterling area. It should be borne in 
mind that half of the world’s trade is still conducted 
in sterling. 





Chess 


By PHILIDOR 
No. 86 


K. A. K. LARSEN 
(1st Prize, ‘Good Companions.’ 1920) 
BLACK (6 men) 
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WHITE (10 men) 
WHITE to play and mate in two moves; solution next 
week. 

Solution to last week’s problem by Simay-Molnar: 
Kt-Kt 6!, threat R-K 7. |... Kt-Q 4; 2 Kt-Q 6. 
1... Kt-B3;2 Kt-B6. 1...R-Q2;2R-B8. 1... 
Sx Beck ZR x BB. 1...P * Ke; 2.9 SG. 
Variations after Black knight moves are particularly 
good. 

* 

Perhaps the most interesting type of game is one in 
which each side has strengths and weaknesses, with the 
position as a whole equally balanced; in such circum- 
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stances the better player nearly always wins. So it was 
in this case. 
White, C. H. O’D. Alexander Black, B. Larsen 
Opening, Sicilian (Hastings, 1956) 


1P-K4 P-Q B4 21 B-Kt5(i) B-B4 

2 Kt-K B3 P-Q 3 22 R-R4 K-B2 
3P-Q4 rir 23BxB PxB 
4Kt x P Kt-K B3 24 R-R6() -QKtl 
5 Kt-Q B3 P-Q R 3 (a) 25Q-R4 R x Pchi(k 
6 B-Kt 5 P-K 3 26K xR R-Kt I ch 
7P-B4 B-Q 2 27 K-B1 B-K 6 ch 
8 Q-B3 Kt-B 3 28 R-Q2 Q x Kt 
9 0-0-0 Kt x Kr 29 R-R 7 ch BxR 
10R x Kt B-B3 30Q x Bch R-Kt2 
11 P-BS Q-R 4(6) 31Q-Q4 QxQ 
12B x Ki PxB 32R x Q K-Q3 
13 P x P(e Q-Kt 4ch 33 R-Q2 P-B4 

14 K-Ktl Px P 34 P-Ki 4 P-K 6 

15 B-B4 Q-K 4(d) 35 R-Kt2 P-Q5 
16K R-Q1 0-0-0 36 P-Kt 5 R-K B2 
17 Kt-K 2(e) P-B 37 K-Q 1 P-K 4 

18 QO-Q Ki 3 R-K I!(/) 38 P-K R4 P-K 5 

19 Kt-B 5? (g) rx? 39 K-K 2 R-B 6 
20B x P P-Q 4! (h) 40 P-R5 P-B 5 

41 Resigns (/) 


(a) Despite this game, I remain convinced that this is an inferior 
move against which White, by rapid development and energetic 
play, should gain an advantage. 

(b) Probably best. 11... P-K 4;12B x Kt,Q x B; 13 R-Q2 
leaves Black a serious weakness on his Q 4, and 11... B- “ 
12 B-Q B 4 is also unsatisfactory, as is 11... P x P;12Q x P 


(c) 13 B-K 2 (not 13 B-B 4, Q-B 4!) followed by K R-Q 1 is 
rather stronger, retaining firm grip on centre. As played White 
gains time, but allows Black counter-chances in the centre. 

(d) A very interesting position. White has a considerable advap. 
tage in development which gives him excellent attacking chances: 
Black’s two bishops and powerful centre, however, hold out good 
prospects of success should he survive the attack. 

(e) Stronger than 17 Q-R 3, R-K 1; which does not seem to 
lead anywhere, e.g. 18 Kt-Q 5, K-Kt 1. 

(f) Best, e.g. 18...P x P; 19 B x Pch, K-Kt 1; 20Q-Kt6 
B-Kt 2; 21 R-Kt 4 with advantage. * 

(g) Fatal error, overrating his attacking position. 
draw here by 19 B x P, P x B; 20 R-B 4, K-Q 2; 21R x B 
K x R; 22 Q-R 4ch, K-B 2; 23Q x R, Q x Pch; 24K xQ 
B-Kt 2 ch; 25 K-Kt 3, R x Q. Alternatively 19 P x P, P-Q 4}: 

x 


White can 


20 B-Q 3, B-B 4 gives about equa! chances. 

(h) Not 20...P x B?; 21 R-B 4, K-Q 2; 23R x B,K 
24 Q-R 4 ch, K-B 2; 25 Q x R and should win. After tent, 
Black's hold on centre thwarts al! White’s attack. 

(i) If 21 Kt-Kt 5, then 21... K-Kt 1! (21... B-B 42; 2 
QQ B 3!); 22 R-R 4, B-B 4. Or 21 Kt x K P, P x B! Ord 
Kt x QP, P x Kt! Nothing quite goes. 

(Uj) 24 Kt-Kt 5, P x Kt; 25Q x P, Q-Q 3! (25... B-Kt 32; 
26 R-B 4 ch!); 26 R-R6, B-Kt 3; and Black pawns stop the entry 
of the second White rook. Now White is positionally lost and 
nierely tries forlornly for complications—which he gets, not quite 
as he would like. 

(k) 25...Q *« Kt; 26Q x P ch, K-Q 1; 27R x P ch gives 
chances of perpetual check. Text leads to an easily won endgame 
conducted with accuaacy and vigour by Black. 

(J) 41 P-Kt 6, P-Q 6 ch; 42 P x P, BP x P ch; 43 K-K1 
P-Q 7 ch; 44 K-K 2, R-B 8!; 45 K x R, P=Q mate. Splendid 
game by the young Danish champion 


Country Life 


By IAN NIALL 


BERRIES on the tree, or even the movement of birds, 
may be reliable weather signs, but they are rather 
long-term things for the man who wonders about 
the day ahead as he departs from home in the morn- 
ing. ‘Red sky at night, shepherd’s delight,’ goes the 
old saying. If the shepherds stop short of going into 
something like a clumsy ‘Gathering Peascods’ at the 
sight of a red sky, they certainly like to see a radiant 
sunset. ‘Red sky in the morning, shepherd’s warning,’ 
the saying concludes. ‘It was a red sky this morning,’ 
one hears when the trees are rocking and the rain 
drives against the window. There was an angry sky 
this morning and now, as I expected, the wind tugs 
at the eaves and the first wave of a hailstorm is 
dancing across the roof-tiles and the skylight at the 
head of the stairs. 
END OF A SNAKE 

All sorts of items make up local news, from a 
golden wedding to the killing of a snake. The latter 
may be a little unusual, particularly in winter, but 
the other day I read in my paper that two men, while 
walking on a road in the adjoining county to my own, 
came upon a grass-snake, an eighteen-inch specimen, 
and were compelled to cut a stick from the hedge and 
use it to kill the snake. They thus earned the nearest 
thing to immortality that local news paragraphs can 
offer. The news value, if there is any at all in the 
travels of a grass-snake, seemed to me to be in the 
odd circumstance of the snake’s being out and about 
in mid-January after a period of very severe weather. 
Grass-snakes hole up for the winter and for the most 


part remain dormant. They are quite useful creatures 
and rather beautiful in summer. People who kill them 
do so largely out of ignorance, | think. 
INNOCENT LIKE 

‘I was drivin’ me van on me round, see, when I 
spots this chap comin’ up the hedgeside from the 
river. Now, I'm always a one for mindin’ me own 
business, but when I starts up the steep slope the van 
goes an’ conks out. This chap comin’ from the river 
steps on to the road a few yards in front. What you 
think he’s got on ‘is back but a big salmon? Well, 
it was out o” season, as I knew, an’ ’e ‘ad no right to 
it. | shouts to ’im, “Hey,” I says, “’old your ’osses!” 
but ’e takes to ‘is ‘eels right away. It didn’t seem but 
right to run after ‘im, so I starts to run, an’ ’e dives 
through the ‘edge an’ goes off like mad, but 'e 
dropped the salmon on the road. Innocent like, I picks 
it up an’ puts it in me van.’ The storyteller paused, 
an earnest expression on his face, and, as he looked 
about, a man who had remained silent before cleared 
his throat and said mischievously, “We knows all that, 
Bert. That’s the yarn you tole the bench. It didn’t 
stop you gettin’ fined, though, did it?’ 
RASPBERRY CANES 

A reader who missed renewing his raspberry canes 
at the end of the season asks about planting them 
now. New canes can be planted in February in a 
previously well-dug and manured plot. The top roots 
should be about an inch from the surface and the 
canes should subsequently be cut back to about 
ten inches during March. 





SPECTATOR CROSSWORD No. 924 


ACROSS 
Kindly suggestion to the Muses of their con- 
stituent number (6). 
4 How to address an antique dealer? (3, 5) 
9 For Lime its music was thematic (6). 
10 ‘I’m gonna Charleston back to Charleston ——’ 


12 Hawthorn declares no long rallies (8). 

13 As far as is known, she had but one brief (6). 

15 Enough in these to satisfy (4). 

16 No frills on this adornment—on corsets? (10) 

19 No dry hedge is so rustic (6. 4) 

20 Fifteen in the USA (4). 

23 You have been warned, my man! (6) 

25 The banqueters take such a time for the addresses 
8 


27 No game of vingt-et-un for people ‘n this state 
(8). 

28 You make a mockery of it (6). 

29 It’s almost a hundred to a backward townsman 
in this chilly region (8). 

30 Gone to Lord’s, | declare (6). 


Two prizes will be awarded: a copy of the De Luxe edition of Chambers's Twentieth Century Dictionary 
and a book token for one guinea. [hey will be awarded to the senders ot the first two correct solution 
opened after noon on Febriiary § and addressed: Crossword No. 924, 99 Gower St. London. WC1I 


Chambers’s Twentieth Centurv Dictionary. New Version, is recommended for Crosswords 


won - 
~ 


= CO Saw 


14 
17 
18 


19 
21 
22 
24 


26 





DOWN 0 
Busy little worker around the broken monocle 


). 
Woolly-minded, by the sound of it (9). 
‘But where the —— had modesty we have cant’ 
(T. L. Peacock) (6). 
First of the heavyweights (4). 
Not given by the indifferent taxi-driver (3, 5). 15 
‘Law is We, And aiways the soft softly 
Me’ (Auden) (5). 
It’s liable to derange, naturally (7). 
Is there a trace of the shirt | pu’ on a:most the 
whole horse? (7) 
How the goat displayed hts Red Riding hood (7). 
Close to a team of pretty tall chaps (9). B 
Like the flag of England in Campbell’s phrase 
(8). 
Doyen of the phrenologists? (7) 
‘Pluto dispatched a refusal (7). 
So dispatched an acceptance (6). 
You'll find her in London Napies and New 
York (5) 29 
There’s probably some point .n ihis case (4) 
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Solut.on on February 
The winners ot Crossword No. 922 are: Mas. RAwNsveY, OBE, Claxby 
Hall, Alford. Lincs. and Mr. | C. Everett ° Woodstock Road North 
St. Albans Herts 


So ut on to No. 922 on page 127 
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Trilingual Verses 


SPECTATOR COMPETITION No. 360 
Report by H. G. Button 


To show the confusion or ‘discord’ of his feelings the troubadour Raimbaud de Vacqueiras com- 

posed a descort of six verses in five languages, each language being used for one whole verse 

and for one couplet of the last verse. Competitors were invited to submit not more than twelve lines 

of verse, on any subject, using three (or more) of the following languages: English, French, Ger- 
man, Latin, Italian, Spanish. 


In setting this competition I was seeking, to 
quote G. H. Baxter's preface to his entry, ‘not a 
mere multilingual macaronic, but a mosaic of 
which each component fragment not only uses 
the words of one of the languages but reflects 
one of its characteristic moods.’ The wording 
admittedly did not stipulate this, and I have not 
ruled out of consideration those competitors who 
chose to mix the languages up rather than to keep 
them separate. Generally speaking, however, the 
competitors who followed the example of Raim- 
baut de Vaqueiras and kept each language for a 
separate verse OF couplet were more successful 
than those who adopted the macaronic style. 


Adam Pollock had a neat poem about Raim- 
baut himself, concluding with the couplet: 


I think he was a dreadful bore 
This multi-lingual troubadour! 


Mention should be made too of the ending of 

Donald Hughe’s Lied sans Music 
Wooing Bacchus for the nonce. 
Honi soit qui mal y pense! 

One of the best known of ail macaronic poems, 
at any rate in translation, is the German carol 
of the fourteenth century which begins: 

In dulci jubilo 

Nu singet und seyt fro. 
Alberick wrote an Epiphany carol in this vein, 
for which he is commended. 

French and English turned out to be the most 
popular languages, followed at some distance 
by German and Latin, with Italian and Spanish 
bringing up the rear. 

In my final selection I have sought to make due 
allowance for originality of thought, metrical 
skill and command of the chosen languages. A 
first prize of two guineas goes to R. J. P. Hewison 
for a poem in the tradition of the Carmina 
Burana (e.g., the poem beginning Floret silva 
undique). The remainder of the prize money is 


divided equally among R. M. Low, Mfrs. 
Winifred Tiegel and R. A. McKenzie. R. A. 
McKenzie has a good ending which makes up for 
a somewhat shaky start, but Finis coronat opus, 
or Ende gut, alles gut. Commended are: R. S. 
Stanier, W. Bernard Wake, D. F. Bushell, A. W. 
Dicker, T. E. Hendrie, R. B. Browning and 
Adrienne Gascoigne. 


PRIZES 


(R. J. P. HEWISON) 
FRUHLINGSLIED 
After winter’s bitter pain, 
After wind and driving rain, 
Gentle spring is come again. 


Floribus et foliis 
Splendet silva nobilis : 
Tempus adest Veneris. 


Mais en méme temps viendra 
L’oiseau noir qui chantera, 
‘Jeunesse ne durera.” 


Ainsi faneront, hélas, 
Venus, flos, jucunditas : 
Spring must end and summer pass. 


(R. M. LOW) 
Tue END oF THE HOLIDAYS 
Departed each exhausting pest; 
But now, before she has a rest, 
Mama must tidy up the nest. 


Im Schlafzimmer sind allerlei Schubladen 
Mit Weihnachtskarten, alten Schokoladen, 
Plakatfarben und Wische iiberladen. 


Et sous le lit de Jean 
Un cochon d’Inde blanc 
Se gratte doucement. 


Les vacances étaient belles 
(In spite of merry hell). 
Ach, Ostern, komme schnell! 


(MRS. WINIFRED TIEGEL) 
To write and thank for Christmas gifts is not 
So easy when the family’s polyglot! 


Dem lieben Grosspapa sei herzlich Dank 

Von Peter fiir das Flagzeug und den Tank ... 
Merci infiniment, ma chére Tante, 

De la petite poupée ravissante 

Die Du der kleinen Techter hast gesandt . . . 
(Oh dear, not German to the Lausanne aunt!) 
Wie freu’ ich mich des schénen Morgenrocks. .. 
And Robin simply loves his stripy socks . . . 
Mais tant de cadeaux, Oncle, quel bonheur . . . 


But could you please learn English by next year? 


(R. A. MCKENZIE) 
Note ON EDUCATION 
Je me souviens de toi, mon cher Flambard, 
Et de tes soeurs, Cécile et Henriette; 
Tu as été a l’école en retard, 
A cause d’une crevaison a bicyclette. 


Auch du, Herr Kérner, hiltst mich noch beim 
Kragen. 

‘Der Schiller schreibt mir einen langen Brief.’ 

So etwas kann ich heute richtig sagen, 

Obgleich ich damals in der Klasse schlicf! 


A heducated feller, ch? Not ‘arf, guv! 

Them lingoes, now I spout ‘em pretty pat; 

But blinkin’ English—'ere, don’t make me 
laugh, guv— 

The school I went to never learnt us that! 


SPECTATOR COMPETITION No. 363 
Set by David Yates Mason 


‘Walking home one evening you pause at a 
corner to cross a side street. Then—just as you 
step off the pavement—you sense rather than see 
a youth on a bicycle racing round the corner 
towards you. Leaping back instinctively you fall 
heavily on to the curb, injuring your hip... . 
This is the kind of misfortune against which a 
Personal Accident Policy is the only means of 
protection.’ Competitors are asked to match their 
ingenuity against that of the writer of this and 
similar advertisements in the vivid conjuring up 
of disasters calculated to make the reader fy to 
the cover of insurance. Limit: 150 words. Prize: 
Six guineas. 

Entries, addressed ‘Spectator Competition 
No. 363,’ 99 Gower Street, London, WC1, by 
February 5. Results on February 15. 





Classified advertisements must be pre- 
paid 3s. 6d. per line. Line averages 40 


and entirely willing to travel during week all 
over Great Britain, visiting and encouring Con- 
sultants. Must be good 


‘mixer.’ Should prefer- 


LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL 
POSTS OF RESPONSIBILITY 








letters. Minimum 2 lines. Box numbers 
1s. extra. Classified Advertisement 
Department, The Spectator Litd., 
99 Gower Street, London, WC1. 
Telephone EUSton 3221 (5 lines). 


APPOINTMENTS VACANT 


DEPUTY TO CHIEF CORSETRY CONSUL- 
TANT. Able woman wanted to be Deputy to 
Chief Corsetry Consultant of Spirelia Company 
of Great Britain Limited, Letchworth, makers 
of individually made corsets and brassieres. 
The female Consultantcy organisation operates 
over all of Great Britain and trains and main- 
fains contact with Corsetieres who fit and sell 
garments in the home. This is most interesting, 
satisfying and constructive work for the success- 
ful applicant Experience of garment trade desir- 
able but not essential. Ability to control women 
Consultants is necessary, also to help them con- 
tinue to work efficiently and harmoniously with 
men in the business, Should have ‘stage-sense’ 
and ‘presence, and be able to help organise 
ficient demonstrations of the fashion-show 
type. Preferred age 35 to 40, but would consider 
up to 43 in case of exceptional merit. Do not 
apply unless you have had experience of being 
in control of sizable number of women, Salary 
minimum £800 p.a, and in range up to £1,500 
D.a. envisaged according to ability and qualifi- 
cations, Pension scheme, Three weeks’ holiday. 
To live Letchworth or easy distance. To be free 





SOLUTION TO CROSSWORD No. 922 

ACROSS —1 Figuratively. 9 Legislate. 10 
Waltz. 11 Esther. 12 Engraver. 13 Taunts. 15 
Isothere. 18 Brindled. 19 Passer. 21 Sea winds. 
ne 26 Comet. 27 Astrolabe. 28 Heads or 

s. 

DOWN.—1 Filbert. 2 Gigot. 3 Respected. 4 
Trap. 5 Viennese. 6 Lower. 7 Bizarre. 8 Claviers. 
14 Up in arms 16 Transport. 17 Headband. 
ee 20 Redress. 22 Istle. 24 Amati. 25 

0. 





ablv have had experience of selling in some 
form or other, but must have instinctive and 
lively appreciation of importance of salesman- 
ship. Company's own staff are being invited "to 
apply.—Applications in strictest confidence to 
Marketing Director, Spirella Company of Great 
Britain Limited, Letchworth, Herts. 

LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL. MALORY 
SCHOOL, LAUNCELOT ROAD, DOWNHAM, 
BROMLEY, KENT. Headmaster or headmistress 
required for this new secondary schoo! for 
1,650 boys and girls expected to open in 1958, 
probably to take up duty for preliminary plan- 
ning in September, 1957. Burnham Group 22 
based on estimated unit total of 3,125 for 1962. 
School will recruit from the whole range of 
ability and will offer wide variety of studies, 
academic and practical. some leading to G.C.E. 
(all levels). Ample provision for special courses 
in commerce, engineering and neediecraft and 
for general courses of study. There will be 
deputy head or headmistress, with sub- 
stantial allowance. provision for other posts of 
responsibility and full-time senior administrative 
Officer with secretarial staff. Person of high 
academic qualifications, organising ability, wide 
experience and strong interest in whole field of 
secondary education is sought, Apply on form 
EO/TS10 (Malory) (Form TS10B for candidates 
who have completed form TS10 since December, 
1955, and have nothing to alter), obtainable with 
further particulars from The Education Officer 
EO/TS10, County Hall, Westminster Bridge. 
S.E.1. closing date 8th February, 1957 (138). 


THE UNIVERSITY OF MANCHESTER. 
HALLSWORTH RESEARCH FELLOWSHIPS. 
Applications are invited for the above Research 
Fellowships for advanced work in the field of 
Political Economy and Public Administration. 
The value of the Fellowships will normally be 
within the range of £700-£1,500 per annum, 
according to experience and qualifications, Regu- 
lations governing the award of the Fellowships 
may be obtained from the Registrar, the Univer- 
sity, Manchester 13, to whom applications should 
be sent not later than March Ist, 1957. 








DEPUTY HEADSHIPS 


SYDENHAM SCHOOL, Dartmouth Road, 
Sydesham, S.E.26. Headmistress: Miss 
E, M. Kimsey, B.A. 

A new secondary school (formed by the ex- 
tension of an existing grammar school) opened 
September, 1956. Present roll 1,300 girls and 
eventual accommodation for about 1,750 girls. 
Deputy Headmistress required September, 1957, 
owing to retirement of present holder, Burnham 
(London) scale salary, with allowance of £500 a 
year. Well established Sixth forms with provi- 
sion for academic courses leading to G.C.E. 
CO, ‘A’ and ‘S’ levels) as well as courses in 
Commerce, Housecraft and Pre-nursing. Must 
have good qualifications, organising ability and 
a variety of teaching experience and should be 
interested in whole field of secondary education. 
The deputy headmistress will be responsible for 
arranging the timetable Application forms 
EO/TS1QSR) obtainable from Divisional Officer, 
D.O.7, 83 Peckham Road, S.E.S‘, and return- 
able to Headmistress at school by 16th Feb- 
ruary, 1957. 

WILLIAM PEN SCHOOL. Alpha _ Street, 
Choumert Road, S.E.15, and Adys Road, 
S.E.15. Headmaster: G. E. Dennis, B.A. 

A secondary school for 1,250 boys. The school 
will be transferred to new building at Red Post 
Hill, Dulwich, S.E., in 1959, when 1,470 places 
will be provided. Deputy Headmaster required. 
Burnham (London) scale salary with allowance 
£400 (£425 whilst responsible for annexe). 
Vacancy due to promotion, Provision for 
gencral, technical and commercial courses, also 
courses leading G.C.E. (‘O" level). Applicants 
must have good qualifications, organising ability 
and a varicty of teaching experience and should 
be interested in whole field of secondary educa- 
tion. Deputy Headmaster required to take special 
interest in work of lower school. Experience in 
diagnostic history an asset (not essential). Forms 
EO/TS10 (SP) from Divisional Officer, D.0.7, 83 
Peckham Road, S.E.5, and returnable to Head- 
master by 9th February, 1957 (142). 


Continued Overleaf 
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Happy girl, eagerly following her 
sailor father’s journeying. Happy 
tather—comforted in the thought 
that his child is well cared for in the 
British Sailors’ Society Home for 
Children in Scotland. This service 
—free to all seamen—MUST con- 
tinue. Only your help can ensure 
this and your gift, however small, 
will be gratefully received. Please 
do help—we have no other source 
of income. 


BRITISH 
SAILORS’ SOCIETY 


Please send your Gift to the Hon. Treasurer 
The Right Hon. LORD COLERAINE, P.C. 
680 COMMERCIAL ROAD, LONDON, E.14 

General Sec.: Stanley Heesom, 0.8.8. 
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LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL GARRATT 
WORTH COMMON, S.W. 
MERE ROAD, EARLSFIELD, S.W. 18. 
mistress required for this new secondary scheol 
for 2,000 girls to open in September, 1957, in 
the existing Honeywell and Earlsficld Secondary 
Schoo! buildings, Roll expected to be 1,000 in 
September, 1957, rising to 1,400 in September, 
1958, with eventual increase to 2,000 In 1959, 
school will move into new building at Burntwood 
Lane. Head teacher allowance expected to be 
approximately £1,240, making total salary, in- 
cluding other appropriate Burnham allowances, 
and three-sevenths equal pay addition, about 
£2,240. School will recruit from the whole range 
of ability, and will offer wide variety of studies, 
academic and practical, some leading to G.C.E. 
(all levels), Ample provision for special courses 
in catering, nursing, commerce and biology and 
for general courses of study. There will be deputy 
headmistress with substantial allowance. provi- 
sion for other posts of responsibility, and full- 
time senior administrative officer, with secre- 
tarial staff. Person of High academic qualifica- 
tions, organising ability, wide experience and 
strong interest in whole field of secondary educa- 
tion is sought. Apply on form EO/TS10 (Garratt) 
(Form TS10B for candidates who have completed 


form TS10 since December. 1955, and have 
nothing to alter), obtainabie. with further par- 
tculars from Education Officer, EO/TS10, 


County Hall, Westminster Bridge, S.E.1. Closing 
date, 8th February, 1957. (137) 


STELLA FISHER BUREAU, 436 Strand, W.C.2 
(almost facing Charing Cross Station). Per- 
manent and Temporary office staff (M. & F.). 
Typewrit ng, Duplicating, TEMple Bar 6644. 


TEACHERS FOR BRITISH COLUMBIA, The 
British Columba Provincial Department of Edu- 
cation is interested in obtaining the names of 
qualified British secondary and elementary school 
teachers desirous of emigrating to British 
Columbia for September, 1957. Applicants should 
be under the age of 45 years and must have com- 
pleted a formal course of teacher-training or 
hold a diploma in Education. For secondary 
school certification applicants must hold a recog- 
nised University degree or equivalent. Those 
interested should write immediately to Mr 
W. A. McAdam, Agent General for British 
Columbia, 1-3 Regent Street, London, S.W.1. 
for part’culars and applications. Interviews with 


a representative who has authority to make 
appointments to schools in British Columbia 
will be arranged in February, March and 


April for those whose eligibility for certifica- 
tion has been determined 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


FOREIGN girls available ‘au pair.’ Anglo-Con- 
tinentail Bureau, 148 Walton St., SW3. KEN 1586, 


CONCERTS 
HANDEL-MOZART Concerts with Boyd Nee! 
Orchestra, Thurston Dart & Ralph Downes 
Weds. at 5.45 unti} March 6, Royal Festival Hall 
(WATerloo 3191). 

ROYAL FESTIVAL HALL, Sun.. 27 Jan.. at 
3 p.m. ZAGREB SOLOISTS ENSEMBLE. Direc- 
tor & Solo ‘cello: Antonio Janigro; with Leon 
Goossens (oboe). Works by Roccherini, Rossini. 


Cimarosa Britten. Corelli. 7s. 6d., Ss., 3s. 6d 
WaATerloo 3191. 





EXHIBITIONS AND 
LECTURES 


INSTITUTO DE ESPANA, 102 Eaton Square. 
S.W.1: Lecture by Major W. T Blake on 
“Spanish Journey—Impress'ons of a Foreigner, 
on the Ist February. at 6 p.m 





—— 

—— 

gives enormous satisfaction—shorthand in 

a week, written with the alphabet. Fast, 

phonetic, easy to read. Please write for the 

free trial lesson to The School of Speedhand 
(S8), Hills Rd., Cambridge 











3 Span ish Books | 
of Today 


An Exhibition of 2,000 books 
covering the last 6 years 
at the 


NATIONAL BOOK LEAGUE 
7. Albemarle Street, W.! 
25th January to 7th February 2 
) Entrance Free 
D 30595599999 SPOOF OOGOR 
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MARLBOROUGH, 17-18 Old Bond Street, W.1. 
LA JEUNE PEINTURE DE PARIS 18 Young 
Artists of Promise. Daily 10-5.30. Sats. 10-12.30. 
Adm, Free, Until Feb. 9th. 





SOUTH AFRICA TREASON TRIALS Special 


THE SPECTATOR, JANUARY 25, 1957 


EDUCATIONAL 


HOTELS 





BROOMBANK SCHOOL, Sciscy, Sussex. Sound 
education. with special facilities for music and 
art. Brochure free Selsey 2774. 





Meeting, Central Hall, W > . 
February 4th, 7.30 p.m. Speakers include Father 
Huddleston, Gerald Gardiner, Q.C. Tickets 
(2s. 6d. reserved, is, unreserved) from 
CHRISTIAN ACTION, 2 Amen Court, London, 
E.C.4. 





WHITECHAPEL ART GALLERY: East End 
Academy, 1956-57. Last three days. Today and 
Sat., 11-6; Sun., 2-6. Admission free. Adjoins 
Aldgate East Station. 


LECTURE HALL 


A CHARMING GUILDHALL, London, W.C., 
seats 100, commissionaire, with screen and 
apparatus, available for lectures, conferences, 
receptions or private dances.—Box 528. 





PERSONAL 
AFRICA, SOUTH, New International Quar- 
terly. Discussion of South Africa problems 
and their relation to Africa and the rest of the 
world Second number now available, 4s., from 
leading bookshops London, Oxford, Cam- 
bridge.—John Menzies, Edinburgh. S.P.O.K. 
and Collet’s shops elsewhere 
CANCER PATIENT (562625). Man and wife 
(54, 52) both afflicted. Husband unable to work 
for past 14 years. New bedding required and 
extra nourishment, Please help us to care for 
them (also thousands of other sad _ cases) 
Jewellery welcomed. — National Society for 
Cancer Relief (Dept G.7), 47 Victoria Street, 
5.W.1. 
CLERGYMAN urgently needs private loan of 
£200. Would repay £8 6s. 8d. a quarter plus 
interest at 8%. Please help.—Box 569. 
CORNEAL CONTACT LENSES LTD., arrange 
deferred payments for Micro’s Corneal and Con- 
tact Lenses, Free booklet from Dept. 274C, 115 
Oxford Street, London, W.1. Telephone GER. 
2531. i97a Regent Street, London. W.1. Tel 
REG. 6003. Branches in main towns 
DOERS OF THE WORD, A Campaign con- 
ducted by Monks and Friars of the C. of E. in 
St. George’s, Bloomsbury (University Church) 
over period January 27th to March 17th. Open- 
ing week by the Cowley Fathers (Fr. Gibbard 
and Fr. Triffitt) Sunday, January 27th and 
February 3rd at 9, 11, and 7.30 p.m. Mondays 
to Thursday 4.30 p.m. Quiet Day Saturday Feb- 
ruary 2nd. S. 45-4 p.m. Programme 6, Gower 
Street, W.C.1. MUSeum 5572 
HOME FOR RETIRED gentiefolk has vacancy, 
double and single. Unfurnished bed sitting room 
with full Board Service, Care and Attention. 
Abbeyhoime, Cheltenham 
KINSEY REPORT on the Human Female and 
the Human Male sent on by post. Write or call 
for our Free Price List and Literature on 
Family Planning. — Fiertag. 34 Wardour St.. 
London, W.1. Dept. D.X. 
SAVILE ROW CLOTHES, Cancelled export 
orders direct from eminent tailors—Lesley & 
Roberts, Kilgour etc. Lounge, Dress Suits, Over- 
coats, from 10 gns.—Regent Dress Co. (2nd 
floor), 17 Shaftesbury Ave., Piccadilly Circus. 
W.1. GER. 7180. (Next Cafe Monico.) 
THE LONDON SCHOOL OF BRIDGE. 
King’s Road, S.W.3. KEN. 7201. 
THE UPPER CRUST of buttered toast tastes 
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delicious when spread with BURGESS'S 
Anchovy paste 
WIN PLENTY of praise for your meals by 


adding that wonderful Rayner’s Indian Mango 
Chutney—from all good grocers 
UNITARIANISM. Would it meet your desire 
for a non-creeda!l progressive-minded church? 
Information on receipt of stamp.—S. Secretary 
Postal Mission, 14 Gordon Square, W.C.1 


LITERARY 


iF YOU WERE GOOD at English at School, 
why don't you write for money now? A gift of 
expression 1s half the battle. The rest is practice, 
knowing what to write, and where to sell. The 
LSJ, by entirely individual coaching by post. 
has helped thousands. [t could help you also. 
Free book from Prospectus Depi., London 
School of Journalism, 19 Hertford Street. Park 
Lane, London, W.1. TEL : GRO 8250 

‘KNOW-HOW’ brings you writing Success. No 
Sales—No Fees. Send for FREE Si ‘Know-How 
Guide to Writing Success,” B.A. Schoo! of Suc- 


cessful Writing Ltd., 124 New Bond Street, 
London, W.1 

LITERARY TYPING, 2s. 6d. 1.000. Carbon 
6d. Accuracy assured. Min. Charge, 4s.—E. R 
Jennings. 55 Brockman Rd., Folkestone 
StORIES WANTED by British Institute of 


Fiction-Writing Science Ltd., Regent House, 
Regent Street, W.1. Suitable stories are rev'sed 
by us and submitted to editors on a 15 per cent 
of sales basis. Unsuitabic stories are returned 
with reasons for rejection. Address your MSS 


to Dept. C23. FREE, “The Professional Touch,” 
concerning Courses and Criticisms from Dept 
C.23 

WRITE FOR PROFIT. Send for interesting free 
booklet.—Regent Institute (Dept. 85), Palace 
Gate, London, W.8 (KNI_ 7796). 


Pactace an this issues Inland Ahraad 





COMMON ENTRANCE, — Small coaching 
school. Boys aged 10 to 14. Individual attention. 
Exceptional results past twelve years. Sea and 
Mountain air Games. Prospectus from Ivor M. 
Cross, M.A., Cantab, (lately Senior Master at 
Stowe)—Barbara K. . B.A., Oxon, 
Lapley Grange, Glandyfi Machyniicth, Wales. 
Tel.: Glandyfi 243. 


EXPERT POSTAL TUITION for Examination— 
University, Law, Accountancy, Costing, Secre- 
tarial, Civil Service, Management, Export, Com- 
mercial, General Cert. of Education, etc. Many 
(non-exam.) courses in business subjects. Write 
for free prospectus and/or advice, mentioning 
exam. or subject in which interested to Metro- 
politan College (G.40), St. Albans or Call 30 
Queen Victoria Street, E.C.4. 


LONDON UNIVERSITY EXAMINATIONS. 
U.C.C., est. 1887, prepares students by post for 
General Certificate of Education (for entrance, 
Faculty requirements, or Direct Entry to Degree). 
External Degrees (B.A., B.Sc., B.Sc. (Econ.), 
LL.B,. etc.), and Diplomas. Also for G.C.E. (all 
Levels, all other Bodies), Law, Teachers’ Dip- 
lomas, Highly qualified Tutors. Prospectus free 








from Registrar. University Correspondence Col- , 


lege, 76 Burlington House, Combridgc. 


POSTAL TUITION for Gen. Cert. of Educn. 
(all examining boards), London, B.A., B.Sc., 
B.Sc.Econ., B.Sc.Sociology, LL.B., B.D. Degree 
and Diplomas, Law and Pro‘essional Exams. 
Mod. Fees. Prospectus from C.D. Parker, M.A., 
LL.D., Dept. B92, Wo'sey Hall, Oxford. Est. 
1894. 

THE TRIANGLE Secretarial College, 59-62 
South Motton Street, W.1. MAY. 5306 (3 lines). 





SCHOLARSHIPS 


MAGDALEN COLLEGE SCHOOL, OXFORD. 
Examinations will shortly be held for the 
award of Entrance Scholarships. Scholarships are 
of two kinds, Senior (under 14) and Junior (under 
12). Full particulars may be obtained from The 
Secretary. 


MILLFIELD SCHOOL. Scholarships of up to 
£360 p.a. for boys aged 13 down to 7 will be 
awarded between Feburary ist and April ist for 
entry September 1957-63. Awards will be made 
upon evidence of really high intelligence 
(potential first-class honours range) and/or 
Mathematica! ability submitted by parents and 
schoolmaster to Secretary, Admissions Con 
mittee, Millfield School, Street, Somerset. 








SHOPPING BY POST 
ABANDON DULL MEALS, St'GAR PRICES 
have almost doubled on the markets during recent 
months, The following World Famous Jams, 
stocked by us throughout the year, are still 
offered at unchanged prices, but these must 
inevitably be substantially raised in the near 
future. SOUTH AFRICAN JAMS. All 2 Ib. tins. 
Whole Fruit Apricot, Pineappic, Loganberry. 
One kind or any desired selection. 6 tins for 
20s. Seville Orange Marmalade. 6 tins for 18s. 
Cape Gooseberry Jam. 6 tins for 25s. Two tins 
each of Apricot, Cape Gooseberry and Mar- 
malade, 21s. Three tins cach of Apricot Jam 
and Marmalade, 19s, Tasmanian Raspberry 
Jam, 14 Ib. tins, 6 for 25s. Swiss Black Cherry 
Jam, 1 Ib. jars, 6 for 25s. All Post or Carriage 
Paid. Orders must be in multiples of 6 tins.— 
SHILLING COFFEE CO. LTD.. 16 Philpot 
Lane, London, E.C.3 


CHRONIC CATARRH is commonly treated with 
drugs, inhalants, gargies, sprays, cauterisation 
and even surgery, but withal the condition — 
particularly as catarrhal ceafness—remains; the 
implacable enemy of fitness. activity, happiness 
(and beauty) Garlic—that powerful purifier 
given by Nature .or the use of man—will liqui- 
date catarrh, and detoxicate the whole system. 
Send 25s. 6d. today for 1,000 Garliso! (non- 
smell) garlic .ablets (six months’ supply). with 
informative booklet.—Garliso| Natural Reme- 
dies, Fairlight, Sussex. 


ROSEMOYNE IRISH LINENS NOTED FOR 
THEIR LUSTROUS BEAUTY. Richly Woven 
Crease-resisting Dress and Suiting Linens ,in 
Beautiiul Colours. Immaculate for Town and 
Country Wear. Gossamer Shecr Linen in Pastel 
Shades. Elegant Damask Table Napery, Ex- 
quisite Irish Hand-made Lace Luncheon Sets. 
Irish Hand Embroidered Afternoon Teacloths 
of Enchanting Loveliness. Superb Bed Linens 
Damask Towels. Linen Turkish Towels, etc 
Ittustrated Catalogue from Rosemoyne Linens. 
Jordanstown, Co. Antrim, Northern Irelanw 


SCENTED VIOLETS, selected blooms. 
Anemones, euther or mixed; 10s., 15s. or £1 
boxes posted.—Cowen, Poltesco Flowers, Ruan 
Minor, He'ston, Cornwall! 


HOUSE FOR SALE 
HIGH BARNET. Family House, Large rooms 


3/4 Bed. 2 Rec. Part Cent. Heat. Ftd wardrobes, 
Large gdn, All fittings £3,250 o.n.0. BAR. 5339. 


Canada (Canrdin Friday 


1896. Published by THe Spectator Lrp.. at its Offices, 99 Gower St., London, W.Cc.l. 


1.0.W. COTTAGE TO YOURSELF. Spend a 
sunny spring in a cottage at Farringford Hotel 
grounds. Central heating, sitting-rooms, bedrooms, 
bathroom and toilet including all the a tis 
of the Hotel—for as little as 8} gns. a week per 
person, Golf and riding near by.—Details from 
The Manager, FARRINGFORD HOTEL, 
Freshwater, I1.0.W. Phone 312 
JERSEY, Channel Islands. WATERS EDGE 
HOTEL for your next Holiday amidst yn 4 
scenery in Bouley Bay. Continental Cuisine, Bine 
and Dance with Cabaret, Picture Show, Bathe 
from Hotel, Riding, Hot Sea Water and Iodine 
Baths. Colour Brochure Free. — WATERS 
EDGE HOTEL, Bouley Bay, Jersey, 





LITTLE GUIDE TO VILLAGE , 
FARMS, HOTELS on and off the Sens Galt 
comme ge coast and country. 5s. post 
ree from R HILTON, HA 

Soomae. RBOURSIDE, 


RYE. The Hope Anchor. RAC** AA : Licensed. 


Ashicy Courtenay recommended, Centrally 
heated throughout. Winter terms on application, 


Rye 2216. 


HOLIDAYS 
BOURNEMOUTH, Connaught Court, W. Gift, 
Tel, 1944. 33rms. 200 yards sea front. Gardens 
Putting Green, Garages, Superlative food, April 
7+ ans. Summer 9-11 gas 
pamngtlerngy Camping Cottage on superb bath- 
ing beach, in attractive fishing village. Acc 
modate 2-3. 4 gns.—Box 547. cal 
LOW FARES—good fares—fair weather (D.V) 
—and a ‘air deal. You fare best with Wayfarers, 
Write now for free copy of our 1957 Holidays 
Abroad Programme. — The Wayfarers Travel 


Agency Ltd., Dept. SP., 20 Russell juare, 
London, W.C.1, Tel.; LANgham 8222. z: i 


SEE SPAIN 
Still lower cost—even better value | 
15-DAY HOLIDAYS 
Costa Brava, Mallorea, Ibiza, Sitges, Tarragona, 
San Sebastian, Madrid 
By rail from 25 gns 
By air from (B.E.A., Air France, Iberia) 45 gns. 
We are also GENERAL AGENTS for 
DUBREUIL LUXURY COACH TOURS, 
fully conducted Paris back to Paris (no 
night travelling) covering practically every 
interesting town in Europe (SPAIN, ITALY; 
SCANDINAVIA, CENTRAL EUROPE, 
FRANCE, SWITZERLAND). 
Prices from 49 gns. 
Send today for FREE illustrated brochure. 
SEE SPAIN LTD. (Dept, T), 
78 New Oxford Street, London, W.C.1. 
Tel.: MUSeum 9351/2 


TRY AN ‘EN FAMILLE’ HOLIDAY in 
Austria, France, Germany, etc. Why not joia 
one of the special groups visiting our Austrian 
Host-Family-Centre, or let us make individual 
arrangements for you to enjoy the interesting, 
friendly atmosphere of a private family? Meet 
and get to know the people of the country you 
visit. Illus. Brochure: E.F.A.. 20 Buckingham 
Street, London, W.C.2. 

VISIT SEVEN inhabited French islands in 14 
days. 50-Ton Ketch accommodates 6. — Hebe, 
Yachthaven, Hayling. 








IRELAND’S BEST HOTEL 


Fully Licensed 

Set in the loveliest scenery in Ireland, this 
Hotel has all the amenities which the most 
fastidious could desire—its own champion 
ship golf course, fishing, tennis, bathing, 
dancing, an incomparable menu, and 60 years’ 
radition of comfort and service 

Special inclusive tariff 
Aliso Self-contained HOLIDAY FLATS 
For reservations and illustrated brochure. 

apply: 


ROSAPENNA HOTEL 


Co. Donegal, EIRE. Te/.: Downings 4 


SARK. CHANNEL! LANDS 


For perfect peace and tranquillity. An 
unspoiled island paradise, “out of this 
world,” abroad but at home, and in the 
Spring a garden of nature's loveliest 
flowers. No motor cars, no noise OF 
crowded beaches. Comfortable hotel and 
Guest House accommodation For fully 
illustrated Island brochure, Guide map 
and accommodation list, send P.O. 1s. 9d. 
(0 Official Tourist Agent, Box 201, SARK. 




















Name .... 


Address .... 





Subscription Rate to anv address ‘n the World 
os? 


fanuery 78% 
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